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CHAPLEAU AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 
QUEBEC® 


H. Biarr Neatsy and Joun T. SAYWELL 


NTIL the 1890's Quebec was considered a Conservative 
| | province; since the 1890's it has been a Liberal stronghold. 
This transfer of political allegiance has long been recognized 
as one of the most significant developments in Canadian political 
history. And yet historians have never satisfactorily explained why 
the change occurred. Possibly Canadians have been too concerned 
with national parties and national leaders, and so have concentrated 
on Laurier’s assumption of national leadership and his policy as a 
national figure. It is apparently assumed that French Canadian 
voters deserted the Conservatives in 1896 because Laurier was a 
French Canadian, although he had become leader of the national 
party in 1887; or because Louis Riel was hanged, although the 
execution took place in 1885. In concentrating on Laurier’s victory, 
the role of regional and provincial leaders and the interaction of 
provincial and national politics has been overlooked or drastically 
simplified. 
In 1896 the Conservatives lost Quebec. They lost Quebec because 


the party was divided and leaderless as it had seldom been before, 
at a time when both ate and leadership were essential. Chapleau 


might have provided the leadership and saved Quebec for the party 
in 1896 as he had done in the past, but he made no effort to do so. 
A study of Chapleau’s career gives some insight into the complexities 
of Canadian politics, and also provides a partial explanation for the 
transition from the Macdonald era to the Laurier era in Canada. 
The débdcle of the Conservative party in 1896 might be said to 
have its origins in 1871 with the publication of the Programme 
catholique. This political manifesto signified the formation of an 
ultra-Catholic lay party corresponding to the ultramontane faction 
within the church. Weak in numbers but influential because of its 
leadership and its rigid principles, this group maintained that politics 
must have a firm religious and moral basis and that “la separation 
de TEglise et de TEtat est une doctrine absurde et impie.” The 
group—soon to be labelled the Castors—became the right wing of 
*The authors would like to thank the Canadian Social Science Research Council 


and the Humanities Research Council who supported other studies of which this 
article is a by-product. 
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2 THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
the Conservative party, but as the Programme stated, it was not 


concerned with party loyalty in the political sense: 


C'est assez dire que par le parti conservateur nous n’entendons pas toute 
réunion d’hommes n’ayant d’autre lien que celui de J’intérét et de l’ambition 
personelle, mais un group d’hommes professant sincérement les mémes principes 
de religion et de nationalité, conservant dans leur integrité les traditions du 
vieux parti conservateur, qui se résument dans une attachement inviolable aux 
doctrines catholiques et dans un dévouement absolu aux intéréts nationaux du 
Bas-Canada.! 





This was hardly a definition of the Cartier-Macdonald Conservatives, 
and it is significant that the Programmistes were an important factor 
in Cartier’s defeat in 1872. 

Cartier’s Conservatism was more comprehensive. He was certainly 
willing to accept clerical assistance but not to submit to clerical 
domination, and while willing to uphold the legitimate interests of 
the church he tended to emphasize material progress. Although 
staunchly nationalistic and concerned with French Canadian 
interests, as all Quebec leaders must be, he sought a compromise 
between English and French, Protestant and Catholic. Perhaps 
Cartier could in time have averted the danger of an ultra-Catholic 
faction in the party, but his death in 1873 left no one who could. 
The Programmistes became a virtually autonomous faction within 
the party, seeking its own ends and following its own leaders. His 
death also intensified the regional and personal rivalries that had 
long existed but which had never got out of hand. After 1873 too 
there was no Quebec Conservative who alone spoke for his province 
in Ottawa. Would a new leader arise? If so, would he be of [école 
de Cartier or would he be a Castor? On the answers to these 
questions hung the political future of Quebec. 

Although only thiry-three when Cartier died, Joseph Adolphe 
Chapleau was one of the many to seek the succession to Cartier as 
the political “boss” of Quebec and the leader of a united party in 
the federal field. The son of a stone mason, Chapleau was a liberal 
Conservative, even feeling free on one occasion to inform Laurier 
that “tu es moins démocrate que moi.” His close association with the 
tamily of L. F. R. Masson, le grand seigneur de Terrebonne, whose 
protégé he was, served to offset his humble origins and democratic 
leanings. Although Chapleau derived political support from the 


1Mandements, lettres pastorales, circulaires et autres documents publiés dans le 
diocése de Montréal ( Montreal, 1887), VIII, $97. 

2Laurier Papers, 1543ld, Chapleau to Laurier, May 31, 1897. Unless otherwise 
stated all manuscripts are from the Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 
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labouring population throughout his career, he was still at home 
with big business and finance capital which, like Cartier, he was 
willing to have associated with him in the work of government. Like 
Cartier, he was a firm believer in the value to Quebec of material 
progress, and his interest in the development of Montreal made him 
acutely aware of the need to develop the Canadian economy. Thus in 
1867, at the outset of his career, he had become “an active and loyal 
advocate of Confederation” and later boasted that he “was almost 
alone, amongst those of my generation, who escaped the contagion 
of the ‘mouvement national’ which then broke out, (as it does 
periodically in our too sensitive Province ).”* But, again like Cartier, 
Chapleau was also conscious of sectional interests. Concerned with 
the role of French Canada in national politics, he believed that the 
interests of the minority could only be protected in a predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant federation by uniting the French 
Canadians in one political party under one regional leader. Because 
of his political philosophy Chapleau had become a loyal lieutenant 
of Cartier; on Cartier’s death he was a prominent contender for the 
succession. 

His natural endowments made his political success even more 
probable. Indeed, a political opponent admitted as early as 1874 that 
“comme talent naturel, Chapleau est, peut-étre, lorateur le mieux 
donné que le Bas-Canada a produit.”* His facility for the right 
metaphor, his brilliant and often sarcastic wit, his emotional in- 
tensity, and a powerful but pleasing voice, made each of his public 
appearances a momentous occasion. Few men dared to face him in 
the assemblées contradictoires then so loved in Quebec. His ora- 
torical style was more suited to the hustings than to a legislative 
assembly, it is true, for he persuaded by passion rather than by 
logic, but this was no handicap to a man who sought political power. 
For twenty years, until his death in 1898, Chapleau was the most 
popular and perhaps the most powerful Conservative in Quebec. 
His political career in many ways is simply a struggle to have this 
primitive power recognized and rewarded by due influence in party 
councils. 

Chapleau first entered the provincial Cabinet in 1873, but when 
the Government was reorganized by the Programmiste Charles 
Boucher de Boucherville in the following year he was not included. 
Too strong and able a man to be excluded from any Conservative 
administration for long, he was asked to enter a little more than a 


8Thompson Papers, Chapleau to Thompson, March 5, 1888. 
4L. O. David, Mes Contemporains (Montreal, 1894), 29. 
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year later. It was an uneasy coalition between the ultramontanes 
and Chapleau, made possible by the agreement upon the necessity 
of building the North Shore Railway, and made necessary because 
Chapleau’s assistance was needed to pass the measure. But it soon 
became apparent that the agreement on policy was superficial. While 
Chapleau regarded the railway as a means of economic development, 
the de Boucherville faction saw it as an agency of colonization which 
would further the interests of the French Canadian race and re- 
ligion.’ If ever economic and religious interests conflicted, the 
coalition would be shattered. 

Meanwhile, Chapleau was consolidating his position. He was 
already regarded as the leader, in the Cartier tradition, of the 
moderate Conservatives who were restless under the leadership of 
the extreme bleus. Stimulated perhaps by his growing popularity 
and sense of personal power, Chapleau even contemplated a new 
coalition which would eliminate the ultramontanes. In 1879 he held 
out the olive branch to the moderate Liberals. Such a coalition would 
have meant a truly Liberal-Conservative party, isolating both the 
extreme rouges and the ultramontanes. This first hesitant overture 
came to nothing, although it meant that Chapleau “a profondément 
scandalisé un groupe important du parti conservateur” since to the 
ultramontanes all Liberals were anti-clerical rouges.* But henceforth 
talk of coalition was always in the air. Unable to bring it about under 
his leadership, yet unwilling to tolerate the Castors, Chapleau was 
paving the way for the assimilation by the Liberals of [école de 
Cartier, or Técole de Chapleau as it was often known, under the 
leadership of Wilfrid Laurier. 

The political confusion in Quebec in the next few years brought 
Chapleau to power. Party leaders took advantage of Lieutenant- 
Governor Letellier’s coup détat of 1878 to send de Boucherville to 
the Senate. Chapleau accepted the post of party leader following 
Macdonald’s promise to remove Letellier and to support Chapleau in 
his provincial railway policy.’ Letellier was dismissed in 1879 and 
with the assistance of his successor Robitaille, the Conservatives 
returned to power. Chapleau seemed to have Quebec under control; 
all that remained was to move into federal politics and assume the 
mantle of Cartier. Within a year, Macdonald asked him to enter the 
federal Cabinet. 


5See E. Auclair, Le Curé Labelle (Montreal, 1930), 131, for an illustration of the 
ultramontane point of view. 

®Charles Langelier, Souvenirs politiques (Montreal, 1909 and 1912), I, 121. 

TMacdonald Papers, 39, Chapleau to Macdonald, Sept. 19, 1878. 
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But before Chapleau could leave Quebec he had to consolidate 
his position, for his strength in Ottawa would be directly pro- 
portional to his strength in Quebec. Two closely related problems 
remained to be solved: the first was to rid the province of its white 
elephant, the North Shore Railway; the second was to crush the 
Programmistes. Through Macdonald’s influence the Canadian 
Pacific purchased the Ottawa-Montreal section of the railway and 
made it part of the transcontinental, while the Montreal-Quebec 
section was purchased by a syndicate headed by L. A. Sénécal, to 
whom Chapleau had confided the administration of the road before 
its sale. As Sénécal was a close friend and political associate of 
Chapleau, and presumably his financial adviser and supporter, the 
sale was widely believed to have been more in the interests of 
Sénécal than of the province. Moreover, this sad materialistic fate 
of the railway was particularly obnoxious to the ultramontanes, who 
had regarded it as a colonization road which would consolidate the 
French Canadian race and the Roman Catholic religion in the 
province. Thus the sale of the railway divided the two Conservative 
factions on the issues of political morality and religion. The rupture 
in the party was complete. 

Chapleau had long realized that the uneasy truce with the ultra- 
montanes would sooner or later end in open conflict and he knew 
that only if his opponents were impotent would his position be 
secure. He wrote to Macdonald: 


Since the day I received your letter asking me to arrange affairs in Quebec so 
as to be ready to be sworn in without delay, I have been at work to prepare 
my departure from here. I have not yet succeeded in putting things into shape, 
and I am sorry to say that I cannot go at the present moment... . 

There are two classes of men here into the hands of whom I cannot allow 
the power to fall: the ignorant set which, with a few exceptions, composed the 
majority of the preceding government, and the contemptible clique of enviers, 
who are hiding their venality under the cloak of religion and conservatism. 
The latter have of late been defiant, calculating upon my early disappearance. 
They are decided to impose themselves into the reorganization of the govern- 
ment or they will force a dissolution. I want time to reduce them to complete 
submission or to break this parliament upon their heads and crush them for 
a long time.® 


Apparently unable to reduce the ultramontanes to “complete sub- 

mission,” Chapleau called an election. His platform discussed only 

commerce and finance, railways and bridges.® This emphasis could 
8Ibid., 204, Chapleau to Macdonald, Oct. 31, 1880. 


®L’Administration Chapleau (Montreal, 1881), Pamphlets in P.A.C., second series, 
no. 352. 
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not help but disturb those members of the party who sought a 
State subordinate to the Church, on the grounds that “L’Etat 
dépendant de l’Eglise sera soumis 4 Dieu.”?° But Chapleau’s personal 
dominance seemed established by an overwhelming victory in the 
election. From this new position of strength he again took up the 
plan of a provincial coalition which would drive the Castors from the 
party or neutralize them if they wished to remain. It is not clear 
whether Chapleau initiated the pourparlers, but his friend Arthur 
Dansereau was an active participant in them. To Dansereau he wrote 
on October 16, 1881: “Maintenant, te me dis que XZ et quelques 
autres veulent absolument de la coalition, quils m’accepteraient 
comme chef, avec le programme que j'ai posé. Cela ne me surprend 
pas; nous ne différons, les chefs libéraux et moi, que sur une couple 
de points . . . nous sommes tous protectionnistes, et le pays est avec 
nous. Nous nous entendons sur l’opportunité de vendre le chemin 
de fer un bon prix.”"* The discussions ended when it became clear 
that neither Chapleau nor Mercier could persuade the bulk of his 
followers that a coalition was essential or desirable at that moment. 

By the summer of 1882 Chapleau felt sufficiently secure to leave 
Quebec for Ottawa. From the federal Cabinet came J. A. Mousseau, 
a man of mediocre ability, who was to be Chapleau’s puppet in 
Quebec City. “Few men have had such an opportunity of taking the 
leadership of a party, with such a majority and such a well dis- 
ciplined House,” boasted Chapleau to Macdonald.” In fact Chapleau 
had underestimated the tenacity and determination of the ultra- 
montanes. His departure occasioned a venomous personal attack 
upon him and gave new life to his opponents, to whom Mousseau 
could offer only a fitful resistance. 

The open war began in August, 1882, with the publication of a 
pamphlet, Le Parti, le Pays et le Grand Homme, by “Castor.” 
Reference was first made to Chapleau’s repeated promises to remain 
in Quebec until the province had achieved material prosperity. 
“Suivant la Minerve, le gouvernement fédéral faisait reguliérement, 
tous les trois mois, un siége en régle autour de M. Chapleau pour le 
prendre d’assaut et Temporter de force 4 Outaouais. Mais M. 
Chapleau, plus fort qu’Ulysse, résistait héroiquement a cette siréne 
enchanteresse que l'on appelle ‘Sir John’.”"* Seventeen times Chapleau 
had refused the call, each time basing his decision on “raison d’Etat” 

10Robert Rumilly, Monseigneur Lafléche et son temps (Montreal, 1938), 70. 


11Mémoires sur la coalition (St. Hyacinthe, 1886), 19, Pamphlets in P.A.C., second 
series, no. 1021. 


12Macdonald Papers, 204, Chapleau to Macdonald, July 25, 1882. 
18Le Parti, le Pays, et le Grand Homme (Montreal, 1882), Pamphlets in P.A.C., 
second series, no. 459. 14] bid., 1. 
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and the interests of his province, yet his patriotism always seemed to 
coincide with his personal ambition. And so “on affirmait déja le 
nouveau principe: le grand homme dabord; le parti ensuite, et le 
pays .. . quand les intéréts du grand homme le permettraient.”** 
Castor’s dislike of Chapleau is evident on every page: 

Non pas que lhostilité de M. Chapleau pour les ultramontains procéde des 
principes raisonnés, adverses a cette école: il les hait d’abord par instinct, ensuite 
a cause de son ignorance absolue de toutes les questions religieuses et sociales, 


enfin et surtout, parce qu'il n’en est pas. Ses goits bohémes et ses tendances 
boulevardiéres Yont éloigné des ultramontains qui, de leur cété, n’ont pas 


songé a lui faire une douce violence et a lui ouvrir leurs portes 4 la fagon dont 
on recoit les héros.1¢ 


Chapleau was thus an unprincipled renegade whose sole ambition, 
Castor correctly surmised, was to unite Quebec under his leadership. 
But in the province were two opposed principles, “le principe con- 
servateur catholique et le principe libéral plus ou moins anti- 
catholique. Pas d’union donc sans la destruction de I'un de ces deux 
principes.”** Since Chapleau was not a true Catholic Conservative, 
that is, an ultramontane, he must be a liberal; and so “Guerre im- 
placable! guerre 4 mort! guerre sans tréve! guerre sans merci! 
Delenda est Carthago.”** 

War to the death it was to be, both in Ottawa and in Quebec City. 
In Ottawa Chapleau found the same elements opposing him, prin- 
cipally in the person of Sir Hector Langevin, the doyen of the 
French Canadian Conservatives. Langevin was not truly an ultra- 
montane, yet through his association with the hierarchy he had 
come to be recognized as the Castor spokesman in the Cabinet. 
Moreover, the two men personified the age-old rivalry between 
Montreal and Quebec. And since Chapleau openly sought Langevin’s 
position of primacy, the older man naturally resented the audacious 
intruder and envied his immense popularity. Sir Adolphe Caron 
too, who was closely associated with the Castors, lacked sympathy 
for the parvenu and, with Langevin, had been working against 
Chapleau in Quebec for some time.’® Laurier, who had begun to 
despair of Liberal prospects, saw a glimmer of hope and acutely 
analysed the situation for Edward Blake: 


.. . there is just another thing which is possible: it is a split amongst the 
Conservatives. Already there is an intense hatred between some of the members 


15Tbid., 20. 16]bid., 11. 

17] bid., 82. 18]bid., 108. 

19For example see, Macdonald Papers, 204, Chapleau to Macdonald, March 25, 
1882, where Chapleau complains that “it is strange to see just the bodyguard of 
Langevin and Caron leading the battle against me” and refers to the opposing faction 
as “that disgusting clique of religious pickpockets, the pest of all government.” 
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of the party. The party is at present divided into two sections: the Chapleau 
section & the Langevin section. Langevin rather hates Chapleau: at all events 
is both jealous & afraid of him. Chapleau hates or loves nothing. He is a 
clever, able & designing fellow. He & Langevin would not sit in the same 
cabinet but for the presence of Sir John A. Macdonald. Let Sir John disappear, 
& immediately there is a split, & either the one or the other, if not both will go 
to you. Sir John living it is probable that these conflicting elements will remain 
united though a mere trifle might bring a rupture, for some of Langevin’s 
followers, such as Tarte, have sworn eternal war to Chapleau. It is more likely 
still, that Chapleau will remain quiet, courting Langevin, biding his time, & will 
endeavour gradually to work his way to the leadership. His policy will be to be 
able at some time to give himself as the head of the Quebec deputation, & 


to make himself indispensable to the other provinces, I mean the Conservatives 
of the other provinces.?° 


Chapleau could maintain his position at Ottawa, but within a year 
the Castors had forced Mousseau to the wall and Chapleau was 
forced to go to his assistance. He first attempted to reorganize the 
provincial Cabinet by bringing in two moderate ultramontanes, 
J. J. Ross and L. O. Taillon, and so split the Castor wing.”* But 
Mousseau completely bungled the negotiations.” The Premier's 
position was further weakened when he was convicted of election 
irregularities and was forced to re-contest his seat in the Assembly. 
Opposing him was a Castor who could boast of Liberal support! To 
Chapleau this opposition, supported, it would seem, by Langevin 
and Caron,” was an “insurrection,” and at an assemblée contra- 


dictoire at St. Laurent he launched an attack against the Castors: 


Leur parti comprend toutes les médiocrités ambitieuses qui ne peuvent arriver 
par les voies ordinaires, tous les désappointées, et un bon nombre d’hypocrites 
qui se prétendent religieux et conservateurs, pour mieux détruire chez le 

uple le vrai sentiment religieux, dont la base fondamentale est le respect a 
‘autorité et l'amour du prochain. Ils n’ont du reste qu’un trait de resemblance 
avec le vrai Castor. Ils font leur ouvrage avec de la boue, ils détruisent les 
chaussées des bons moulins pour construire leurs taniéres et ne sont vraiment 
utiles que lorsqu’on vend leur peau.”4 


With Chapleau’s support Mousseau won his election, but even 
Chapleau’s guidance could not make the Premier a successful party 
leader. Once again there were rumours of a coalition to drive out 


20Ontario Department of Public Records and Archives, (hereafter cited as P.A.O.), 
Blake Papers, 12, Laurier to Blake, July 31, 1882. 

21Macdonald Papers, 204, Chapleau to Macdonald, May 6, 1883. 

22]bid., 253, Mousseau to Macdonald, Aug. 22, 1883. 

28See P.A.C., Caron Papers, 4752, P. Landry to Caron, Oct. 16, 1884. 

24A. de Bonneterre, ed., L’Honorable J. A. Chapleau, sa biographie, suivie de ses 
principaux discours, manifestes, etc. (Montreal, 1887), 297. 
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the Castors; as usual nothing came of them, and Mousseau was soon 
forced to ao 

By 1885 Chapleau’s ambitions had been checked. The dream of 
nas Cartier, of being master of Quebec and leader of a solid 
Quebec bloc at Ottawa, seemed to have vanished. Then came a 
crisis, and with it an opportunity which if seized might have 
altered the course of Canadian history. Quebec was united as never 
before in opposition to the proposed hanging of Louis Riel. The 
Macdonald Cabinet, Langevin and Caron included, had agreed on 
execution. The man who refused could be the leader of Quebec. 
Honoré Mercier saw the possibilities and realized Chapleau’s op- 
portunity; he himself could never gain the support of the bulk of 
the Conservatives on any issue, but Chapleau could take both 
parties with him. In what he regarded as the interests of the French 
Canadian minority, Mercier even offered to insure success by ac- 
cepting Chapleau as leader of a parti-national.* 

Tempted, disillusioned and disappointed perhaps, Chapleau 
wavered. The fateful decision was made on the night of November 
11, 1885, when, accompanied by Tarte, Dansereau, and Lacoste, 
he was on his way to a crucial meeting of the Cabinet in Ottawa. 
Fortunately the documents speak for themselves. According to 
Tarte: 


Nous pass4mes la nuit a discuter, 4 feuilleter Vhistoire, 4 peser les pour et les 
contre. Les opinions étaient divisées. Nous laissimes M. Chapleau juge. . . . 
Nous nous mimes au lit 4 quatre heures du matin. Au déjeuner de huit heures, 
M. Chapleau, qui n’avait pas dormi, nous annonga qu'il en était venu a la 
résolution de ne pas démissioner: il nous donna ses raisons avec une grande 
force et une grande clarté. “Nous sommes dans la fosse aux lions”, ajouta-t-il.?* 


Shortly after having finished his breakfast, Chapleau wrote to a 
very close friend: 


I have just thrown the lot in Riel’s affair. In spite of all and many temptations, 
I have decided to uphold the law and the Crown. I may be sent home for my 
courage at the next electoral contest. I prefer staying at home with sense than 
to become a mob-being with sensation. I don’t care about having the many 
with me, if I have the good testimony of my intelligence and conscience. 

Tomorrow the storm will rage; I rely upon sunshine at another date. 

I had thought of yielding to the temptation. There was more than one 
reason for it. 1 had so many personal spites to satisfy. I have pocketed all that 


25R. Rumilly, Histoire de la Province de Québec (26 vols., Montreal, 1940-52), 
V, 105. 


26]. I. Tarte, 1892 Procés Mercier (Montreal, 1892), 21, Pamphlets in P.A.C., 
second series, no. 1767. 
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and I have done what I thought was my duty. And if I succumb I shall retire 
without grumbling, taking my retreat with dignity. “Peace with honor”.?? 


He then informed Macdonald of his decision: 


I spent the greater part of the night in preparing my memorandum in sup- 
port of my disagreement in the Riel case. Just as I was sending it in this morn- 
ing I hesitated in the face of the terrible responsibility of an agitation on such 
a question where national animosities would surely meet to fight their battle. 
And after long meditation I have decided not to incur that great responsibility.?8 







































Ten days later—after the execution of Riel—came the most dra- 
matized version of all: 





The world is full of unexplainable wonders. Present chaos in our Province 
is a terrible evidence of the proposition. The savants have not yet found what 
electric(ity) is; they know it is a force & they use it, but where does it come 
from, where does it go? Mystery. 

An electric current is running through Quebec, the force of which is not 
known even to those using it. (It may burn some who are abusing of it). It 
was generated in the sli(p) of a rope on the scaffold at Regina & it will end 

. where? If I was told: “on another scaffold at this end of the Dominion 
land” I would not feel incredulous. 

On the night of the 11th instant (the first night I spent sleepless since the 
29th of October/79)?° I felt the rising of the magnetic wave which has since 
carried everything before it in Quebec. At the dawn of the day on the 12th 
I had decided to give up the seat I had in the Cabinet and follow the current, 
but suddenly I glanced in front of me, in the distance such a sight, tumult, 
fighting, bloodshed, misery and prostration; and a madman looking from the 
window of a prison and laughing, rubbing his hands and shouting incoherent 
words of malediction. I was horrified. I then read over my report & the con- 
clusions, which amounted to a resignation with the assumption of the popular 
movement, and before I could sign it, my resolve was changed & I wrote to | 
Sir John asking him to inform His Excellency that I was giving my assent to * 
the decision of my colleagues on the question of the execution of Riel.*° 


-_ 


And so Chapleau showed himself to be more than a self-seeking 
politician. It must have been difficult for a man of his ambition to 
reject the opportunity to unite Quebec, and also for a man of his 
temperament to reject the role of tribune. But he realized that a 
racial struggle in Canada would be disastrous for French Canadians, 
and his personal desires were suppressed by a sense of responsibility 
for his compatriots. 

The common front thus presented against the nationalistic move- 

27Chapleau Papers, Chapleau to W. W. Lynch, Nov. 12, 1885. 

28Macdonald Papers, 204, Chapleau to Macdonald, Nov. 12, 1885. 

29The day when Joly was refused a dissolution and Chapleau, always at the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s elbow, assumed the responsibility for forming a Conservative 


administration. 
80Chapleau Papers, Chapleau to W. W. Lynch, Nov. 21, 1885. 
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ment in Quebec proved to be temporary, and the old bickering 
continued. Fully aware of the real meaning of the role he had played, 
Chapleau openly attacked Langevin’s position as primus inter pares 
in the Quebec delegation by demanding full control of the large and 
important political region of Montreal. After the provincial election 
of October, 1886, when Mercier and the Nationalist Conservatives 
(some Castors under a new name) defeated the Ross Government, 
Chapleau became more insistent: “the absolute ruling must be 
centered in one hand, in my hand, for the political region of Mont- 
real.”** Threatened with Chapleau’s resignation just before the 
critical election of February, 1887, Macdonald was forced to give 
way and consent to the division of political authority in Quebec.* 
Another stage had been reached. 

Chapleau was in many ways the only defence the Conservatives 
had against Mercier. Proof of that could be found in the results of 
the 1887 federal election in which, although the Conservatives lost 
fifteen seats in Quebec, only three of them were in the district of 
Montreal, where Chapleau had conducted the campaign. Convinced 
that he had saved the party in Quebec by his efforts and his great 
ability, Chapleau sought his reward and recognition: 


Il me fallait une affirmation hardie du pouvoir que je revendiquais dans la 
region que je devais et que je voulais conduire. Je l'ai choisie aussi éclatante 
que possible, dans deux spheres élevées et distinctes, au Senat et sur le Banc. 
On a compris et on a suivi. Jamais dictature n’a été plus généralement accueillie 
que la mienne, durant la campagne électorale. J’ai di, il est vrai, me faire tout 
a tous pour soutenir la position que j'avais prise. Je lai fait, j'ai réussi.5* 

In a gesture calculated to humiliate his rivals, Chapleau recom- 
mended for the senatorship none other than the infamous Sénécal, 
the béte noire of the Castors. 

Finding the two-horse team difficult to handle—the hands on the 
reins were not as supple as they once had been—Macdonald sought 
to end the rivalry by sending Langevin to an honourable exile in 
Spencer Wood, the luxurious residence of the lieutenant-governors 
of Quebec.** If Chapleau had not won, it was at least evident that 
his rival was losing. Langevin’s prestige had been declining ever 
since 1885, and only the final blow was needed. Tarte, who later 
delivered the blow, informed Caron that “Sir Hector a fait son 
temps: il est d'une incroyable impopularité; je le regrette, mais il 

31Macdonald Papers, 205, Chapleau to Macdonald, Oct. 31, 1886. 

82Ibid., Chapleau to Macdonald, Jan. 15, 1887; Macdonald to Chapleau, Jan. 21, 
1887. 
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a si mal manceuvré sur laffaire Riel qu'il est devenu absolument 
impossible.”** But Langevin refused the offer and Macdonald, 
anxious to see peace in his time, turned to Chapleau. “Voyant qu'il 
n'y a pas moyen que Langevin & lui restent plus longtemps dans le 
Cabinet sans en venir 4 une rupture éclatante,” Chapleau wavered 
again.*® Could he ever achieve his end or had the time come for a 
fresh start? He decided to resign and his decision was only changed 
as the result of pressure from his supporters and from the followers 
of Caron, who now regarded him as the strongest figure in Quebec. 
Tarte predicted “le désastre au lendemain de la retraite de 


Chapleau,”** while T. C. Casgrain was even more explicit in a letter 
to Caron: 


Si Chapleau était nommé Gouverneur, Sir Hector aurait le champ libre & votre 
position serait bien précaire. Voici une excellente occasion de donner a Sir 
Hector la récompense qu'il mérite. Vous étes jeune, Chapleau aussi; 4 vous 
deux, avec vos amis, vous pouvez certainement mener la barque. Il y a 
longtemps que je vous conseille de faire alliance avec Chapleau & si vous 
avez faite, je vous en félicité. Si Sir John se retire aprés la session, comme 
tout le monde le croit, Sir Charles pourra étre appelé 4 former un ministére. 
Mais si Sir Hector reste, il insistera, je suppose, 4 étre appelé. Bien je vous le 
demande, pourra-t-il former un Cabinet assez fort dans les circonstances pour 
gouverner? Gardera-t-il l'appui des nationaux? Je suis certain que non. Sir 
Charles entrera-t-il sous lui? Chapleau servira-t-il sous lui? Enfin Sir Hector est-il 
capable de gouverner la Province de Quebec? Jamais de la vie.** 


Chapleau’s Montreal friends insisted that he remain in Ottawa and 
consolidate “the good work of the Last electoral campaign.” “If I 
tell you that my departure might cause some disorder in our 
political world,” he wrote to Macdonald, “I do not wish to allude 
to my personal merits or preferences, but to the unfortunate crisis 
which the Province of Quebec is just after traversing and which is 
not quite yet annihilated although it has been overpowered.” None 
the less if the Prime Minister’s offer was to be taken as an order, 
Chapleau was willing to go to Spencer Wood, but only on condition 
that he was relieved “from all the political consequences which may 
result therefrom.”** Macdonald was in no position to push either 
of his Quebec colleagues from the Cabinet; both men stayed and 
the rivalry continued. 

As restless and independent in Macdonald’s Cabinet as he had 
been a decade before in de Boucherville’s, Chapleau alone seems to 
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have realized that the situation in Quebec made sweeping changes 
imperative. Mercier’s overwhelming victory in the provincial election 
of 1890 was proof enough of that. Although he regarded the position 
of the party as “hopeless” because the party organization was 
“radically vicious” and there was no “political authority in our 
province in Federal matters,” he undertook once again to strengthen 
the party. But he did so only on the understanding that he was to 
be given “entire liberty of action”: 


not an apparent and only “for courtesy” liberty, but a thorough and practical 
freedom in the choice of the means which I think best to secure success. I 
know my fellow countrymen well enough to allow nobody’s judgment to 
supersede mine in the direction to be given for an electoral battle. Machiavelism 
[sic] if needed, should be allowed to fight men who publicly profess to surrender 
our birthrights to a foreign power and lettres de marque should be obtained 
against the pirates who have seized the ship of State in our Province.*° 


Four months later, on the eve of the federal election, believing his 
work had been “more or less neutralized” by “intriguers, leeches and 
parasites,” Chapleau had almost given up hope for the Conservative 
party: 

I may remain to see it crumble down, or I may step aside leaving the re- 
sponsibility of its fall to others. I speak of course of Quebec only, but remember 
this: Quebec has been made the pivot of the representation of the other 
Provinces in Parliament, it may also prove to be the pivot of the party forces 


in the next Parliament. If I were Prime Minister, I would hesitate before 
risking the battle if Quebec is dismantled.*1 


Sir John Thompson and Mackenzie Bowell should have marked well 
those words. 

The new Machiavellianism probably included Tarte’s revelations 
of the Langevin-McGreevy scandals. The time had come perhaps 
for the headsman to wield his axe. Even Macdonald, who remained 
faithful to Langevin to the end, was forced to admit that his col- 
league was “inert and useless except in office, but he doesn’t move 
much in Quebec politics.”*? Long before 1890 Tarte had deserted 
his former employer, taking all his accumulated secrets with him, 
and with that awareness of political realities which was soon to lead 
him into the Liberal party, had become intimate with Chapleau and 
Dansereau. His determined attack on Langevin and his boast that 
he would “chase him from public life” should be regarded as an- 
other episode in the Chapleau-Langevin feud, for it is impossible to 


40[bid., Aug. 11, 1890. 
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believe that Chapleau was not a party to it.** Sir Charles Tupper, 
back from London to assist his colleagues in the election of 1891, 
realized that Tarte held a bombshell which, if allowed to explode, 
might destroy the Government. Would Tarte be satisfied if Langevin 
was sent to Spencer Wood? Tarte said he would.** Macdonald wrote 
to Angers, thén Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, and asked him to 
enter the federal Cabinet. There was no need for Angers to be told 
that Langevin was to be exiled: 


On reading your letter, I have naturally conjectured who was to retire. 
I look upon Mr. Chapleau and Sir Adolphe Caron as indispensable, for reasons 
which you yourself can better appreciate. True, Caron has been, for the last 
year, a little frivolous, but I am sure a friendly warning would bring him back 
in vias rectas, and if he had his coudées franches & was not hampered by the 
nefarious influence of McGreevy acting through Sir Hector you could not 
have a more active and popular colleague in this district. . . . 

Starting from there, I conclude that Sir Hector is likely to withdraw, of 
course assumably for reasons of health. . . . 

Now I must go further, as if we were conversing together although such 
things put in writing appear harsh: I well know the influence that carries the 
long career of Sir Hector by your side, and the sympathy which you naturally 
feel for him in his critical position. But sentiment cannot be your only guide 
in the saving of your policy and in the continuation of the prosperity of the 
Dominion. Millions of dollars have been invested on the faith of your pro- 
tective tariff. 

If Sir Hector, although often warned, has wittingly lessened his usefulness, 
he has to blame himself alone. And he can expect an acknowledgement for his 
rendered services only in proper time, and without compromising the Ministry.— 
His state of health must be the reason of his withdrawal and care must be 
taken that the public have no pretext to say that he goes as a fugitive from 
justice, by his accepting immediately another office elsewhere.*® 


Angers refused to enter the Cabinet although he willingly placed his 
office at Macdonald’s disposal. But the planned deception, futile as it 
unquestionably would have been, of the exchange of a young and 
healthy for an old and tired politician was no longer possible. Nor 
did Langevin like the idea. The federal election and the death of 
Macdonald postponed Langevin’s fall, but the irrepressible Tarte 
forced his resignation in August, 1891. 

It seemed that Chapleau had won, and yet within a year it was 
Chapleau who resided in Spencer Wood. Owing to the nature of 
the evidence it is impossible to state precisely why this eclipse oc- 


48See J. S. Willison, Reminiscences Political and Personal (Toronto, 1919), 192; 
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curred, although the general picture is clear. After Langevin’s 
retirement Chapleau alone could be regarded as the leader of 
Quebec. The provincial Premier, once again de Boucherville, was 
an unsympathetic partner, it is true, and would never be Chapleau’s 
puppet as Mousseau had been, but his tenure need not be perma- 
nent. Anticipating Langevin’s resignation, Chapleau had strong] 
pushed Thompson as Macdonald’s successor in June, 1891,** not, 
as is commonly supposed, because Thompson was a Roman Catholic, 
but because the position he desired in the hierarchy could not be 
achieved—because of the complicated provincial and regional bal- 
ances within the federal Cabinet—with Abbott as Prime Minister. 
Confronted with Thompson’s adamant refusal, Chapleau “caved in 
and accepted the shilling.”‘*7 Like most Canadians, however, 
Chapleau and his followers regarded the Abbott Administration as 
a temporary measure. A new and lasting structure was to rest on 
three firm pillars: Thompson as Prime Minister, Chapleau as leader 
of Quebec, and “X” an Ontario Protestant.*® 

Meanwhile, to assert himself and to establish his position, Chapleau 
claimed the Department of Railways and Canals, left vacant by 
Macdonald’s death. Reconstruction was delayed until after the 
session of 1891 when Abbott, again foiling Chapleau, gave the 
department to J. G. Haggart. For a time Chapleau’s resignation 
appeared certain. Dissatisfaction in Quebec was increased by the 
rumour that W. R. Meredith, the Ontario Conservative leader who 
had frequently spoken disparagingly of the Roman Catholics and 
was known to be opposed to separate schools, would enter the 
Cabinet. Abbott had ventured on very dangerous ground as Meredith 
himself realized: 

I fancy that Abbott’s stand in the Chapleau matter will strengthen him and 
his government in Ontario though if Chapleau goes out and I should go in a 
big race and religion cry will be raised. If Chapleau means mischief he is 
playing his cards well by seeking to turn the issue into a fight between the 
French Conservatives and the Ontario “Orangistes”. He could only make a 
fiasco if the break were made because he did not get the Railway Department 


while on the other issue he could pose as a champion of French Canadian 
rights and probably carry his people with him. *® 


Chapleau was not “posing” as a champion of French Canadian 
rights—he was sincere. Since he was the representative of French 
Canadians in the Cabinet, the Railway portfolio would be a recog- 
46Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 10, 1891. 
47P.A.0., Edgar Papers, Edgar to Mrs. Edgar, June 16, 1891. 
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nition of French Canadian influence at Ottawa as well as a recog- 
nition of Chapleau’s personal prestige. To Chapleau there could be 
no distinction between the two. In any case Chapleau accepted a 
lesser place, the Department of Customs, but with ill-concealed an- 
noyance. From this moment dates his gradual defection from the 
Conservative party; and from this moment, until the victory of 
Laurier, Quebec was without an effective leader in Ottawa.” 

In time Chapleau’s grievance might have been overcome, particu- 
larly as Thompson’s accession came closer. A problem that Mac- 
donald, the great conciliator, had left unsolved made the rupture 
complete. For a number of reasons Macdonald had refused to take 
any action on the Manitoba legislation of 1890 abolishing separate 
schools. Lieutenant-Governor Schultz wanted to reserve the bill but 
permission was denied; Roman Catholics throughout Canada peti- 
tioned for disallowance but their request was refused. With Mac- 
donald’s consent—likely at his urging—Chapleau had given pledges 
to “certain parties” that if the courts upheld the Act the federal 
government would protect the rights of the minority by remedial 
legislation.** When in July, 1892, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council declared the statute valid the time had come to fulfil that 
pledge. The Conservatives were to find it difficult to fulfil, not only 
because of the many political pitfalls in the way, but also because 
the constitutional authority of the federal government to redress 
grievances was no guarantee that it could enforce its will in Mani- 
toba. 

Chapleau differed sharply from his colleagues as to the re- 
sponsibility to be assumed by the central government. The Sub- 
Committee which considered the appeal for redress intended to 
evade political responsibility by treating the question as a judicial 
problem. As its report stated, the application of the petitioners “was 
not to be dealt with as a matter of political character or involving 
political action or policy.”** The decision was thus to be the re- 
sponsibility of the “Law,” an impersonal abstraction, in order that 
human politicians could pose as instruments who could not be held 
responsible for the political results of the decision. To Chapleau 
the decision was political as well as judicial. He refused to sign the 
report unless it was amended to read “not to be dealt with at this 
moment as a matter of political character,” explaining that he “would 

50M. Rumilly (Histoire, VI, 273) states that Abbott promised Chapleau the 
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not consent to shelter the final responsibility of the Council behind 
a mere judicial interpretation of the statute. The different Acts that 
have built Confederation are in the nature of Treaties the execution 
of which rests with those that made them.” In other words, Chapleau 
would not accept the judicial interpretation if it sacrificed the rights 
of the minority in Manitoba. The pledges that he had made, he 
continued, “were too much in accordance with my deep-rooted 
convictions, and an equally deep sense of justice and tolerance, to 
allow them to be branded today as political devices, or election 
promises. I felt that I would be missing in my duty if I were to sign 
any document which would in any way affect my freedom of action 
in that great and delicate question.”** On the school question, then, 
Chapleau was immovable, and Thompson, who objected to Chapleau’s 
suggested amendment on the grounds that it precluded “the non 
political role of conduct of the Council in disposing of the appeal,” 
did not include Chapleau in his Cabinet, but instead sent him to 
Quebec as Lieutenant-Governor. Laurier only spoke half the truth, 
however, when he later declared that Thompson had forced 
Chapleau’s retirement,” for Chapleau, believing that he had “neither 
the influence nor position in the ministry his service and ability 
entitle him to,” preferred “recuperating his powers in the repose 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship” to remaining in a cabinet where 
on questions vitally affecting his province he was not recognized as 
the man who spoke for Quebec. He had stepped aside as he had 
once warned ke might, and the Conservatives were to risk the 
battle with Quebec “dismantled.” 

As a general rule only those whose political importance has passed 
have been appointed to the office of Lieutentant-Governor. It was 
not so with Chapleau. After his appointment, as before, he was the 
leading Quebec Conservative; in fact his political power and personal 
reputation increased during his residence at Spencer Wood. As the 
Conservative party disintegrated in the face of internal dissensions 
and external pressures, and as the failure of his ex-colleagues to 
solve the Manitoba school question became raore and more ap- 
parent, Quebec Conservatives—indeed all Conservatives—looked to 
Chapleau. His relations with both the federal and provincial ad- 
ministrations were close, for no one dared to offend him. He did not 
subscribe to the doctrine that the Lieutenant-Governor should have 
no political opinions, but frequently spoke his mind on matters of 
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state, either personally or through Dansereau in La Presse. Each of 
his pronouncements had a great effect in Quebec—particularly when 
they related to minority rights in Manitoba, a subject on which he 
continued to claim complete freedom of action. Since the fate of 
the Conservative Government hinged on Quebec, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Chapleau was the most important political figure 
during the last two years of the Conservative decline. 

That Chapleau’s political significance was recognized by his con- 
temporaries is shown by the attempts to bring him back into active 
politics. These attempts began with Thompson’s death in December, 
1894. After consultation with Sir Frank Smith, a Roman Catholic 
who assured him that Sir Mackenzie Bowell would be acceptable 
to his co-religionists, Lord Aberdeen asked Bowell to form a govern- 
ment. Before this selection had been decided upon and made public, 
letters written by both Dansereau and Laurier indicate Chapleau’s 
importance. As usual, Dansereau was over-dramatic: 


Les morts vont vite, surtout les Sir John. En dehors du sentiment chrétien 
qui ne manque pas de nous émouvoir sur Je sort de notre prochain, je n’éprouve 
aucune regret politique du malheureux événement. Je me demande si le parti 
conservateur nest pas l’'ancien peuple de Dieu, que la Providence dirige selon 
les fins qu’elle a décidées. Cet homme tuait surement son parti, plus encore 
peut-étre qu’Abbott. Bang! Tout s’en va. . . . Inutile de te dire que dans la 
rue aujour hui il n’y a 4 peu prés, comme commentaires de la mort de Sir John, 
que ton nom de prononcée. S’il voit tout cela de la haute, il a compris qu'il 
a fait quelques erreurs dans sa vie, “Will Chapleau come and save us?”5? 


Laurier believed that Chapleau might come out of retirement and 
try to save the party. The death of Thompson was an “irreparable” 
blow to the party, he declared, but recuperation might be attempted 
by a Tupper-Chapleau combination. “Nothing can prevent it, if 
the offer is made to the Quebec man. It is an open secret that 
Thompson was the man who forced him to withdraw, now he may 
see his opportunity to come back to active life, & and if the offer 
is made to him from Ottawa, he will jump on it. . .. Remember that 
he is by no means a coward. He is on the contrary, a most daring 
fellow.”** But it was Bowell and not Tupper who succeeded and no 
offer was made to the Quebec man. 

A year later Bowell may have made such an offer. Angers resigned 
in July, 1895, when it became apparent that Bowell had no intention 
of introducing a remedial bill during the session, and had it not been 
for a canny subterfuge by the Prime Minister his resignation might 
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well have resulted in the defeat of the Government.” By this time 
Angers was the strongest member from Quebec and a successor of 
eminence was essential. In October, when Chapleau stopped off in 
Ottawa on his return from Manitoba where he had been in close 
communication with Mgr Langevin, the journalists were convinced 
that Bowell had asked him to enter the Cabinet. M. Rumilly says 
that the offer was made but that “Chapleau ne sauverait pas une 
derniére fois son parti.”®° Two months later, after a consultation with 
a prominent Conservative who had seen Bowell, Dansereau told 
Chapleau that “si tu voulais donner le moindre encouragement a 
B il mettre immédiatement les deux autres a la porte.”** There is 
no reason to question Dansereau’s report, for Bowell was desperate 
by this time. No successor to Angers was in sight and, using this as a 
pretext, the “nest of traitors” was preparing for his overthrow. 

Bowell was a failure as a Prime Minister. Only his temporary 
position as acting Prime Minister could justify his selection, and 
Aberdeen was even reluctant to admit that this was an adequate 
a Bowell’s colleagues had never really accepted him as 

eir leader; “Here we are, twelve of us, & every one of us as bad, or 
as good as the other—Jack as good as his master,” Foster once com- 
mented. The Prime Minister seemed unable to agree upon any 
course with regard to the school question, deciding in turn upon 
dissolution, a remedial bill, and another session, until his colleagues 
were never sure what might happen tomorrow. Resolute leadership 
was needed as never before, but it was quite apparent that Bowell 
could not provide it. It was equally obvious that he was never going 
to find a successor to Angers. 

Sir Charles Tupper, many of the Conservatives believed, could 
supply the leadership and decision and could restore the confidence 
of Quebec. Tupper had a reputation as a fighter and, better still, as 
a winner. His position as the elder statesman assured the proper 
subordination of his colleagues, and as a newcomer he could adopt 
a fresh approach to the educational problem in the West. But above 
all, he could win back Quebec. As A. R. Dickey, one of the “group of 
seven,” wrote: “If you wd come out as first minister you could get 
Chapleau, Lacoste (Chief Justice) & Pelletier from Quebec, Hugh J. 
Macdonald from Manitoba & I believe Chief Justice Meredith from 
Ontario, while Blair of N.B. who has so recently shown his power is 
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very anxious to come in. This wd form a powerful govt that wd 
sweep the country.”"* Everybody seemed to agree—Chapleau could 
save Quebec for the party and Tupper could bring him back. J. A. 
Macdonell assured Tupper before the crisis of January, 1896, that 
“with you at the head of the Government, Chapleau to put heart 
into his friends in Quebec . . . we may be saved from destruction.”® 
Even such an extreme ultramontane as Archbishop Langevin grud- 
gingly conceded that Chapleau was needed if the Conservatives were 
to remain in office: “Chapleau le fortifiera politiquement, mais ce 
nest pas lui qui le consolidera au point de vue doctrinal.” When 
news of the revolt became public on January 6, 1896, Chapleau was 
given as much publicity in the press as Tupper. On the same day 
Tupper himself informed a close political friend that “if sent for by 
the GG I propose to ask Chapleau to be the French leader and if he 
can get Lacoste I will give him the office of Minister of Justice.”* 

Tupper did offer Chapleau the leadership of Quebec and was even 
prepared to let him select his own colleagues. Until the eve of the 
June election he repeated the offer and there were constant rumours 
that it had been accepted. But by that time it had become an 
elaborate political farce, for Chapleau had no intention of returning 
to Ottawa and again compromising his freedom of action. M. 
Rumilly, who has had access to private correspondence of the period, 
writes that “Tupper lui envoya Nantel et Bergeron, et Mgr. Lafléche 
lui écrivait, ’'engageant a entrer dans le ministére, pour y mener a 
bien l’acte réparateur. Mais le lieutenant-gouverneur persista dans 
son refus.”®* 

The acceptance of Tupper’s offer would have given Chapleau the 
position to which he had long aspired. Why then did he refuse? 
Unfortunately there is no simple or single explanation. Chapleau 
himself offered one reason in a letter to Bowell: 

You must not have been so surprised as others pretend to have been at my 
refusing to enter the new administration. You knew as those others did, that 


the passing of a Remedial Bill was a sine qua non condition of my reentering 
the federal cabinet. . . . 

Sir Charles in the heat of temper aroused by this disappointment accused 
me of having deceived him, after having promised in a letter to him, that I 
would join his cabinet. I readily excused his bad humor, and I truly forgave 
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him for that unjust accusation. I told and wrote Sir Charles that, at the request 
of Sir John A. Macdonald in 1891, I had given assurances to Archbishop Taché 
which were sanctioned by my solemn, though private, written pledge, in the 
face of which, I could not, in honor, re-enter the Cabinet before the Remedial 
Bill was put through Parliament.®® 


Chapleau’s reason was in part an excuse, for honour might just as 
easily and perhaps more logically have compelled him to help pass 


remedial legislation. His associate Dansereau offered another ex- 
planation: 


Pourquoi ne vint-il pas? Parce que ce grand Canadien avait bien mesuré 
certains de ses compagnons d’armes et la situation. Il avait compris que le 
chef d’une maison divisée était condamné 4a l’impuissance et que les influences 
auxquelles il devait l’arrét subit, la neutralisation, dés son arrivée 4 Ottawa, 
de cette carriére si brillamment commencée 4 Québec, était encore en pleine 


activité.7° 

In other words, the Castors still made impossible the unity of the 
Conservative party in Quebec. The time had passed for crushing his 
enemies; that had been the task of the 1880’s when he was young and 
ambitious. And unless he could lead a united Quebec he preferred 
not to lead at all. Moreover, the problem was no longer as pressing 
as it had once been. A new leader of a new party had arisen in 
Quebec. Was it not possible that the coalition of moderates could be 
formed under his wing? One word from Chapleau on behalf of the 
Conservatives in May or June of 1896 would have been extremely 
important. But Chapleau was silent and, in Dansereau’s words, “le 
peuple a qui il faut une idole se tourna vers Laurier en 1896.”” 

Chapleau fully realized the consequences of his silence. Tarte had 
moved into the Liberal fold long before and Tarte in 1896 was still 
Chapleau’s confidant. In many ways Tarte symbolized the union of 
the Chapleau Conservatives and the Laurier Liberals. The two 
leaders were not very far apart politically. Like Cartier and perhaps 
even more so, Chapleau was a liberal Conservative, who had always 
preferred a Liberal to a Castor. And Laurier was a moderate Liberal 
who had shed his rouge associates, who had long been anxious to win 
over [école de Cartier, and who was to prove his conversion by 
having about him such men as Tarte and Fitzpatrick. Complete 
fusion of the two parties was to be a long process but it was ac- 
complished. A decade later Laurier could agree with a correspondent 
who wrote that “vous avez réussi 4 obtenir le concours absolu, 
sincére, sans restrictions de ceux qui, dans notre province, appartien- 


89Bowell Papers, Chapleau to Bowell, May 9, 1896. 
7La Presse, Nov. 30, 1901. 71[bid. 
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nent a l’école de Cartier.””* If the end was the greater unity and 
strength of Quebec, nothing would have pleased Chapleau more. Of 
this there is no better evidence than a letter he wrote to Laurier 
after the Liberal victory in Quebec province in 1897 had assured 
Laurier’s hegemony in both spheres—the position Chapleau himself 
had sought: 


Maintenant qu’allez-vous faire dans et de la province de Québec? La majorité 
triomphante va-t-elle enterrer ou se faire fonctionner la hache de guerre? 
Va-t-elle relever les ruines ou raser jusqu’au sol et labourer dans les débris 
encore fumants? Le probléme est entre tes mains. Je n’abandonne pas mon 
réve d'une Province unie et forte. Mais je ne vois guére plus le moyen de la 
réaliser. Les éléments restent, mais la transformation est difficile avec l’atmo- 
sphere politique dans laquelle on vit 4 Québec en ce moment. . . . Si vous 
avez quelque chose a me suggérer, dans les circonstances, je suis 4 vos ordres, 
pour tout ce qui pourra profiter au bien de la Province, et 4 l’appaisement de 


la fiévre de combat qui doit sévir encore dans le corps électoral et dans l’4me 
des élus.73 


Chapleau died a few months after his departure from Spencer 
Wood in 1898, at the age of fifty-eight. In spite of his talent and 
ambition he had failed to dominate Quebec as Cartier had done. Yet 
his career is significant in the history of his province and his country. 
He had consistently fought against the ultra-clerical faction and had 
probably saved the Quebec Conservative party from becoming a 
narrow Roman Catholic party. His failure to unite his party might 
be attributed to his temperament, to his instinctive preference for 
destroying the Castor faction rather than compromise, but he was 
not entirely to blame. The Castors were no less determined to destroy 
him. Nor would it be just to describe him as no more than an 
ambitious or self-seeking politician. He was an ambitious man, it 
is true, but in two national crises, the execution of Riel and the 
Manitoba school question, he refused to seek personal power at the 
expense of the interests of his compatriots and the nation. His career 
illustrates the dilemma of a national politician representing a mi- 
nority group. It helps to explain why Quebec became a Liberal 
province. And it should be a warning to historians that to speak 
exclusively of national parties and national leaders is to superimpose 
on a pattern of great variety and intricate design another of the 
utmost simplicity which, while simplifying Canadian political his- 
tory, may at times tend to distort it. 

72Laurier Papers, 488, 131977, T. Coté to Laurier, Nov. 19, 1907. 

73Ibid., 45, 14686, Chapleau to Laurier, May 15, 1897. For the actual mechanics 
ot the fusion see H. Blair Neatby, “Laurier and a Liberal Quebec: A Study in 


Political Management” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Toronto, 
1956), chap. vim. 





SIR JOHN THOMPSON’S ELECTIONS*® 


D. Hucu Giuis 


HE most obvious first task of an aspiring statesman under the 

representative form of government is to get elected to office, 

and many devices have been used to attain this end. Canada 
has been relatively free from the grosser forms of electoral swindles: 
rotten boroughs and boss rule have never been accepted as natural 
restraints on the exercise of popular franchise, as in England or the 
United States. But this is not to say that the electoral process has 
altogether been free from rotten practices and boss tactics. On the 
contrary, abuses in the electoral system have been rampant and, at 
least during the first decades of the nation, were sufficiently common 
to raise the question whether politics and the good life could possibly 
be reconciled. Indeed, a number of our leading statesmen have been 
elected to office, at one time or another, by dubious means. Perhaps 
this was inevitable in view of the nebulous status of second 
chambers, where they existed, and the questionable propriety of 
trying to induce able men to enter public life by appointment to 
their ranks. At any rate, means other than the measured judgment 
of the electorate have been used to obtain entry into the popular 
chambers. Rum, the gerrymander, promises of political preferment, 
and the bought vote have been ordinary and useful aids to aspiring 
office seekers. Added to these, of course, is patronage, but with a 
slight difference: political patronage, so long as its distribution was 
not clearly to the disadvantage of the public good, has never been 
rejected, excepting by a sensitive minority, as being morally wrong; 
but the other practices have generally been accompanied in the 
public imagination by a strong sense of moral disapproval. 

The clergy, on the whole, have seldom been associated with what 
might be called deviations from electoral virtue. Their voices have 
been raised rather to praise the purity of the franchise and to con- 
demn the actions of those who would tamper with the principle of 
its free exercise. Yet the clergy in Canada have never stood too 
distantly apart from the political fray. They have intervened in 
politics, as individuals and as social groups, even when religious 
issues do not appear to have been clearly involved; and, at times, 
their participation has not seemed devoid of either self-interest or 
purely secular partizanship. 


*This study was aided by grants from the Canadian Social Science Research Council 
and Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York. 
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A striking example of the complex problems raised by this inter- 
mingling of the secular and spiritual is to be found in the career of 
Sir John Thompson. It was alleged by his critics that Thompson 
would never have been elected to office save for the active support 
given him by the Catholic clergy. The charge was echoed per- 
sistently throughout his public life. At one time it provided the 
basis for legal action by his opponents to unseat him. It became, 
indeed, a sort of stigma and had something to do with the fact that 
he did not immediately succeed to the prime ministership on the 
death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 

Thompson’s life in politics was relatively brief—three years as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia and eight years 
in the House of Commons. His rise to high office, however, was 
remarkably quick, for in that relatively Reet period he became 
Attorney General and Premier of his native province, and Minister 
of Justice and Prime Minister in the federal Administration. His 
exercise of public office was marked by a sense of rectitude scarcely 
equalled in his own day and excelled, perhaps, by no other prime 
minister. Yet his personal elections were fought in circumstances 
that resulted in the sharpest criticism, laid him open to unwarranted 
charges, and so confused the allegiance of his constituents that they 
could not easily distinguish between the claims of God and Caesar. 
He fought six electoral campaigns: for the Nova Scotia Assembly 
in 1877, 1878, and 1882; for the House of Commons in 1885, 1887, 
and 1891. And in each case he contested the local and federal con- 
stituency that comprised the county of Antigonish. 


II 





Three factors conspired in 1877 to bring Thompson to the front as 
a potential candidate for a seat in the Nova Scotia legislature. First, 
the Conservative Opposition was anxious to strengthen its forces in 
the Assembly and looked upon Thompson, then a fairly prominent 
young Halifax lawyer, as a desirable recruit. Second, a vacancy had 
recently been opened in Antigonish where the junior member, who 
had been elected as an independent, had resigned in protest against 
the Administration’s failure to consult him on questions of local 
patronage. And third, a group of Thompson’s Halifax friends, several 
of them connected with the Conservative Morning Herald, under- 
took to promote him as a prospective candidate for the vacant seat. 

There were, of course, some obvious snags. Thompson was not well 
known outside the city and he had neither the personality nor the 
temperament to attract a popular following. Then the electorate in 
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Antigonish were not likely to welcome an outsider of Irish and 
Protestant origin, even if the local Conservatives could be persuaded 
to adopt him as a candidate. In the circumstances, the surest way of 
getting him elected would be to dissuade possible rivals from con- 
testing the seat; but to do this would require a high degree of art- 
fulness as the county had never elected an cael Conservative 
to office. Its senior member in the Assembly, Daniel McDonald, was 
a leading anti-unionist and a member of the Executive Council. In 
addition, the country was represented in the House of Commons by 
a Liberal, oy MclIsaac. But Thompson’s promoters were not dis- 
couraged by the obstacles in their way. They contacted the leading 
Conservative in the eastern counties, Senator William Miller,? and 
he in turn got the approval of the most influential native of the 
county at hand, John Cameron, coadjutor to the Bishop of Arichat. 

The approach to Bishop Cameron was significant and of more than 
passing importance to the later development of Thompson’s public 
career. The county of Antigonish was predominantly Scottish and 
Catholic, with an influential Presbyterian minority and several large 
Acadian settlements. Bishop Cameron was widely known and re- 
spected; he had served as parish priest in the shiretown, was the 
first rector of St. Francis Xavier College, and was now, because of 
the ill-health of the incumbent, in practical charge of the diocese. 
He had met Thompson earlier, had received a favourable impression 
of him from Archbishop Connolly of Halifax,? and recognized the 
difficulty of getting him elected in other than a Catholic consti- 
tuency.* The Bishop, moreover, was a Conservative and felt that 
Thompson’s entry into provincial politics would give the party, for 
the first time, a Catholic voice of superior quality. But the Bishop 
was living in Arichat, separated from the county by a hazardous trip, 
and his actions were conditioned by circumstances. He wrote to one 
of his abler clergy, in a parish bordering the county, and asked 
that a way be devised to bring the young man from Halifax to the 
notice of the county. Thus began what Thompson himself called “a 
little conspiracy for the subjugation of Antigonish,”* and within a 

1No adequate biography of Thompson exists. An interim account was published 
by J. Castell Hopkins in 1895. It was followed by a pamphlet by Senator Miller, 
Incidents in the Public Careez of the Late Sir John Thompson not Contained in 
Mr. J. Castell Hopkin’s Book. This pamphlet gives a useful account of Thompson’s 
entry into politics but exaggerates Miller’s own role. For a different view see 
Macdonald Papers, 273, a to Macdonald, Dec. 8, 1888. 


2]. Castell Hopkins, Life Work of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Thompson (Toronto, 
1895), 47. 


3It was feared that Thompson’s change from Methodism to Catholicism in 1871 


would make him persona non grata in Protestant constituencies. 
‘Miller, 4. 
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matter of weeks the prospective candidate was being assured that 
nothing stood in the way of his election excepting the long, un- 
comfortable journey from Halifax to Antigonish to accept the 
plaudits of the county. As the Acadian Recorder put it: 


Mr. John S. D. Thompson, the doughty hero of certain civic contests—the 
champion of certain oppressed individuals—the pet of the little Herald clique, 
is to be transported body and bones into the County of Antigonish, as the 
standard-bearer of the elevated principles of the Tory Party. The people of 
Antigonish, few of whom have ever seen or even heard of this distinguished 
little gentleman, are to be called upon to gaze upon him with profound 
admiration and awe, and forgetting their own sons, and their own interests, 
are to send him to Parliament to represent them—and his own glory.5 


It soon became clear that Antigonish was by no means over eager to 
adopt the unknown Mr. Thompson. To begin with, there was no 
lack of local aspirants for a seat in the Assembly. Joseph McDonald, 
a farmer who had already served in the legislature as an anti- 
unionist, and Angus McGillivray, law partner to the Liberal member 
of Parliament, both announced that they would contest the seat,*® 
while others hovered in the background seeking encouragement. 
Meanwhile the Halifax press began to take a hand in the nomination. 
The day after the writ was issued for the by-election, the Morning 
Herald hinted that an outstanding candidate was likely to appear for 
the opposition, while the Liberal Morning Chronicle warned that 
an effort was being made to foist an outsider on the people. From 
then on, the by-election became the subject of daily editorial 
comment. 

Thompson arrived at Antigonish on November 21, 1877. His visit 
was in part exploratory: if the opposition was strong and determined 
he would not contest the seat. He found at once that an influential 
body of townsmen were dead set against his election. “There is no 
chance here whatever,” he informed his wife. “Matters have fallen 
through by wholesale desertion of our party here and that has 
occurred for want of a little discretion—a little organization or a 
leader.”” He discovered that Bishop Cameron had written to several 
of the clergy asking their support and that word had even been 
sent to the opposing candidates urging them to withdraw in his 
favour. He felt obliged, in consequence, to inform the Bishop that 

5Nov. 20, 1877. 6Antigonish Casket, Nov. 22, 1877. 

7Thompson Papers, Nov. 21, 1877. References to the Thompson Papers, Macdonald 
Papers, and Laurier Papers are as catalogued in the Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. Some of Bishop John Cameron’s extant papers are held privately at Anti- 


gonish; these have been consulted and, where quoted, are given as the Bishop 
Cameron Papers. 
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he was retiring from the scene. A telegraphed reply from Arichat 
urged him to stay until nomination day with the understanding that, 
should McGillivray persist in running, then he would be free to 
withdraw. Reluctantly Thompson continued his canvass; but it was 
dispiriting, and he consoled himself by writing detailed letters to 
his wife. It was impossible for him to leave for two reasons, he said: 
Arichat had sent a final “No surrender,” and “Men have come in 
from the County in dozens and if I left the contest now they would 
almost consider me a thief.” But he held no hopes of success: “If I 
am beaten by only 300 I will be happy. The enemy boast of 1000 
but I think I will bear it well and I am sure it will shorten purgatory 
for the torture of the last week has been something that I never 
conceived.”* But his pessimism might have lessened had he known 
what was happening behind the scenes. McGillivray had politely 
refused the Bishop’s request that he withdraw from the contest, 
pointing out that his friends would never agree and that his failure 
to support their wishes at this time might ruin the promise of his 
professional career.* The Bishop sent an emissary to reassure him on 
this point, and on nomination day McGillivray announced from the 
platform that, at the request of a high Church authority, he was 
withdrawing in favour of Thompson. Since McGillivray was by all 
odds the local favourite, his action cleared the way for Thompson’s 
election. Polling took place on December 3, and Thompson won by 
the impressive majority of 517. It was a virtual sweep, for he received 
more than three-quarters of the total vote polled and led in all but 
two of the polling districts. 

The by-election of 1877 is noteworthy in several respects. In the 
first place, it gave rise to a merciless press campaign in which the 
Halifax papers were the principal combatants. The reason for this is 
not difficult to find. Since 1867 the strength of the Annand-Hill 
Administration had been largely the weakness of its Opposition, 
and Thompson’s ability was clearly recognized by both sides: “. . . the 
[Liberal] organs fight against him under the melancholy disad- 
vantage of knowing that the majority of their party look upon Mr. 
Thompson as a man who ought to be in public life, and who has the 
ability, character and standing to do credit to any public position in 
which he may be placed,” stated the Morning Herald.’° And he was 

8Thompson Papers, Nov. 26, 1877; see also Miller, op. cit., 9-11. 

®Bishop Cameron Papers, McGillivray to Bishop Cameron, Nov. 21, 1877. “If 
I do [withdraw],” he wrote, “my political a and the confidence reposed in 
me as a professional man, will be forever blasted in this County; and I am sure your 


Lordship is the last man that would wish me this calamity.” 
10Nov. 21, 1877. 
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not, in fact, an easy target for the critics. His record as an alderman 
and head of the board of school commissioners in Halifax had been 
excellent, and his friends justified his going outside his own consti- 
tuency on the basis of that experience. Furthermore, the by-election 
was not a clear-cut party struggle. While Thompson ran as a Con- 
servative and was accompanied on his tour of the county by Simon 
Holmes, the leader of the Opposition, neither of his prospective 
opponents came out in favour of the Hill Administration. Then, too, 
Daniel McDonald, who was still a member of the provincial Govern- 
ment, took no part in the campaign, while the federal member, 
Mclsaac, gave no public support to the candidacy of Joseph 
McDonald. The disparity in zeal between Government supporters 
in Halifax and Antigonish contributed largely to Thompson's com- 
manding margin. Finally, a sense of grievance against the Govern- 
ment had taken root in the county by the autumn of 1877. This 
stemmed partly from the effects of the economic depression which 
encircled the province and more particularly, in the case of An- 
tigonish, from the mismanagement of the Eastern Extension Railway, 
which was built by private contractors under government auspices 
from New Glasgow to the Strait of Canso. Many young men from 
the county had been employed on this project but, after several 
months of labour, work was abandoned and no wages were paid 
because some of the sub-contractors had absconded with the funds. 
Opposition spokesmen scored heavily on the question of the railway 
workers, in the press and on the platform; and even though the 
Government had no direct responsibility for the defection, the blame 
was freely given it. This was, in fact, the crucial local issue in the 
campaign and it goes a long way to explain not only the reluctance 
of local Liberals to support their party but the impressive size of 
Thompson’s vote. 

This obvious weakness in the Government’s position on the local 
front forced its defenders to take drastic countermeasures. Their first 
hope had been McGillivray, who, though nominally independent, 
was favourably regarded by Liberal stalwarts in the county. The 
Conservative Opposition feared McGillivray above all possible rivals 
and his dramatic withdrawal from the contest left Thompson with- 
out an opponent backed by an influential county faction. But 
Thompson’s easy victory was bound to be interpreted throughout 
the province as a sign of the Government’s weakness, and it was 
necessary to argue that other factors had been involved. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle set out to persuade the province, in consequence, that 
the part played by Bishop Cameron in the election had virtually 
deprived the county of its suffrage. 
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Criticism of the Bishop’s role began soon after McGillivray stepped 
down. Thompson’s change of religion was introduced and surprise 
was registered that “the favor of a religious authority is expected to 
carry him into the Legislature.”"' On election day, it was bluntly 
asserted that “Mr. Thompson will owe three-fourths of the votes he 
obtains purely and simply to the prelate who has been induced to 
espouse his cause.”'* Next day, when the results were known, the 
Bishop was wryly congratulated: “If there were any doubts of his 
power, of the readiness of his people to be guided by his advice, the 
election of Mr. Thompson has removed them. There can be no 
doubt whatever that when His Lordship pleases to take an active 
interest in a political contest he can exercise an all-powerful in- 
fluence.”* A week later the Bishop was openly accused of having 
interfered, without warrant, in the by-election; Thompson was con- 
temptuously dismissed as “Bishop Cameron’s member’; and a corre- 
spondent was quoted as writing, “It would be just as well for the 
Bishop to elect his man off-hand himself, as the late election was 
only a farce.”'* While these charges were denied emphatically by 
the Morning Herald, both the Bishop and Thompson ignored them. 
But they had a powerful effect in the rest of the province, and the 
Herald's counter-charge that its rival was adopting “the George 
Brown dodge of ‘Mounting the Protestant Horse’”’® was not wholly 
unfounded. It is clear, of course, that the Chronicle’s views were 
exaggerated, for the extent of Bishop Cameron’s interference in this 
campaign is easily discovered. He approved Thompson's nomination 
as a candidate, thus tacitly supporting him in the beginning; he 
asked that pressure be exerted in the county to give Thompson a 
clear field; failing in this, he used his influence to persuade the 
strongest rival candidate to withdraw; and he let it be known to 
some of his friends that he would like to see Thompson elected. 
Beyond this he took no part; he did not visit the county either pre- 
ceding or during the campaign, and he brought no direct influence 
to bear on the electorate. 

That the Bishop was offended at being made the object of a pro- 
longed public controversy is obvious from his private correspon- 
dence. Above all else, it confirmed his latent distrust of the Liberal 
party. His critics had scored a point, but in so doing they had 
aroused the lasting enmity of their victim. “I am entitled to very 


11Halifax Morning Chronicle, Dec. 3, 1877. 
12] bid., Dec. 4, 1877. 

18] bid., Dec. 5, 1877. 

14]bid., Dec. 11, 1877. 

15Halifax Morning Herald, Dec. 12, 1877. 
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few thanks for anything I have done to secure your election,” he 
wrote to Thompson while the storm was at its height. “You were a 
stranger to the County of Antigonish, and I simply introduced you to 
my friends as a most fit and proper person to represent them in the 
Local Legislature. That the Catholics of the County attached more 
importance to my words than to the ravings of the Chronicle and 
its selfish or bigoted disciples, is only what might have been ex- 
pected, the moment they saw you and your rivals face to face, and 
heard with their own ears what each had to say and how he said it.” 
He went on to say that Thompson’s “enemies” would be plotting to 
defeat him in the next provincial election. “I am told they are 
already organizing their demoralized forces for the fray, but their 
courage will have more than sufficient time to evaporate before the 
day of battle shall dawn.” He urged Thompson to visit the county 
often, “making yourself at home among your constituents, and prov- 
ing to them in this wise that you take a lively interest in their 
welfare.”?® 

Thompson, however, did not profit greatly by this sage advice. 
He had little taste for political glad-handing; his legal practice was 
making heavy demands on his time; and he restricted his interests 
during the legislative session to the routine work of the Assembly. 
When he came down to Antigonish in mid-summer, 1878, therefore, 
to prepare for the provincial elections that were then in the offing, 
he met with a situation that he could not easily control. For in spite 
of the sanguine prospects of a Conservative victory in Nova Scotia 
and throughout the country, the fortunes of the party in the county 
were muddled and unsure. When federal elections were announced 
for September 10, the Liberals consolidated behind their repre- 
sentative, McIsaac. But two contenders emerged for the Con- 
servative interest—C. B. Whidden and J. J. MacKinnon—and no 
reconciliation could be made between their supporters. This internal 
party strife was further intensified when the Hill Administration 
decided to go before the people on September 17; for while 
Thompson’s victory the previous year ensured his renomination by 
the local Conservatives, they could not agree on whom to run with 
him. To complicate matters further, Daniel McDonald made known 
that he was withdrawing from political life, thus leaving the 
Liberals without a strong candidate for the provincial contest. In the 
circumstances, a compromise was worked out. With Bishop 
Cameron’s approval Angus McGillivray was nominated as an in- 
dependent and neither party pressed the claims of their own faithful 


16Thompson Papers, 70, Dec. 28, 1877. 
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followers.'* Thompson and McGillivray were declared elected to the 
Assembly by acclamation, and, in the federal contest, McIsaac was 
returned by a small plurality over his two opponents. The elections 
of 1878 swept the Liberals out of office—in Nova Scotia and in the 
Dominion; but the mixed returns from Antigonish gave no clear 
indication of the political leanings of the county, and it was evident 
that the local Conservatives had muffed their opportunity to present 
their party with an undivided triumph. 

Thompson was appointed attorney general in the new provincial 
Administration headed by Simon Holmes, and he began his duties 
in an aura of good wishes which contrasted strangely with the bitter- 
ness aroused by his first election. The Morning Herald welcomed 
him as “the most brilliant lay member of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Nova Scotia,”** and even the Morning Chronicle conceded that 
“Mr. Thompson’s appointment to the Attorney-Generalship is a 
good one—and better than some others that were spoken of as 
probable.”*® None the less, his experience of public office during the 
next four years was far from happy. Apart from the inadequacy of 
his remuneration he found the strain of political controversy un- 
rewarding and exhausting. Serious rifts over matters of public policy 
developed within the Government’s ranks. Premier Holmes proved 
in office to be a difficult leader and did not inspire the loyalty of his 
colleagues. The rigid economies which he enforced, while they suc- 
ceeded in reducing the heavy provincial debt, were criticized within 
the party as being too severe. Thompson struggled manfully in the 
House to defend the Administration and became its ablest spokes- 
man; his unique contribution was the County Incorporation Act, 
which substituted elective municipal councils for the traditional 
system of administering local government by justices of the peace. 
This and other reforms, which reduced the paternal patronage of 
appointed officials, gave a much needed democratic base to pro- 
vincial institutions; but they were highly unpopular to the men 
whose offices were stripped of the patronage influence and they 
made many enemies for the Administration. 

By the spring of 1882 the Holmes Administration was clearly dis- 
integrating, for it had lost a good deal of the support that had 
placed it in office. The municipal act, the controversy over continuing 
provincial grants to the colleges, the abolition of the University of 

1TWhen the field was narrowed to two candidates, Angus McGillivray and Archibald 
A. McGillivray, Thompson wired Bishop Cameron for advice and received the reply: 
“My sympathies are in Angus McGillivray’s favour. See letter to Archibald.” Thompson 


Papers, 284, Aug. 28, 1878. 
18Oct. 22, 1878. 19Oct. 23, 1878. 
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Halifax, the peculiar muddle over railway financing, and the general 
failure to rejuvenate the hard-pressed economy of the province 
gave the Opposition plenty of destructive evidence which they used 
to good effect. It was obvious to everyone that the Administration 
was lacking both in unity and political acumen; and the Premier had 
an unhappy capacity for making the simplest measures controversial. 
In these circumstances, Thompson was being urged by men of 
influence within the party to take over the leadership. He viewed 
these suggestions with misgiving, however, for he was becoming 
increasingly anxious to quit the turmoil of politics for the sanctuary 
of the Bench. 

The prospect of seeking a judicial appointment had been con- 
sidered by Thompson for some time. Early in 1881, knowing that a 
vacancy was pending, he made a preliminary approach to Sir Charles 
Tupper. As the summer wore on and no word had come from the 
Justice Department, he became anxious and sought the advice of 
Bishop Cameron. By this time the Bishop and the Attorney General 
were fast friends. Aside from their common political interests, they 
had been working together closely during a period of months on a 
Church quarrel in which Thompson represented one of the litigants. 
Frequent letters had passed between them and the Bishop had been 
an occasional guest at the Thompson home. In so far as the judge- 
ship was concerned, the Bishop was sympathetic, especially as only 
one Catholic had so far been appointed in the province. In October, 
1881, he went to Ottawa to intervene directly with Sir Charles 
Tupper and Sir Hector Langevin for Thompson's appointment; and 
he returned with the satisfying promise that at least the second 
next vacancy would be given to Thompson. As it happened, a second 
vacancy appeared to be opening in the spring of 1882. Thompson, 
torn between the claims of his party supporters and his personal 
desires, tried to work out an honourable withdrawal from the 
Government so that he would be in a position to accept. In May 
he informed Tupper that his successor as attorney general could be 
appointed “at any time when those in charge of affairs think 
proper”;”° and he urged that his own appointment to the Bench, 
if it were to be made, should be announced before the legislature 
was dissolved: 


The opposition papers have, without my fault, been associating my name with 


the vacancy and have insinuated that I would go to the election with the 
intention of deserting my constituency and party immediately afterwards. To 


20Draft letter to Tupper, in Thompson’s handwriting, dated May 8, 1882. Thompson 
Papers, Letterbook no. 1, p. 808a. 
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say nothing of the waste of labor, and want of honor, in procuring election to 
a seat which one does not intend to fill, I should be asked on the hustings to 
declare my intentions in this regard and should probably be defeat[ed] if I 
did not pledge myself to serve the legislative term. 


“Those in charge of affairs” had planned otherwise, however. On 
May 26 the provincial legislature was dissolved and an election was 
called for June 21—the same day as the federal election; and at the 
same time it was announced that Holmes had resigned as Premier. 
Next day the composition of the interim administration was given, 
showing Thompson at the head of the Government. Significantly, 
the Morning Herald made no mention of the changes in the pro- 
vincial executive; its disgust at these belated manceuvrings was ap- 
parently inexpressible, for the new Premier had taken over a dis- 
astrously weakened situation. But the strategy of the Conservative 
party was sound: by running the two elections together they hoped 
that the confusion in the provincial scene would be obscured by 
federal issues. Sir Charles Tupper, indeed, took charge of the dual 
campaign, supported largely by federal speakers. Thompson, though 
Premier and nominally leader of the party in the province, made no 
appearances outside Antigonish; in the rest of the province he was 
heard of, but not seen. 

Thompson’s four years in the provincial Government had con- 
siderably enhanced his reputation in Antigonish. Certainly he had 
looked after the interests of the county: the Eastern Extension 
Railway had been completed, petitions and requests for favours had 
been attended to with scrupulous dispatch, the Catholic clergy were 
well disposed, and Bishop Cameron, now resident in Antigonish, 
openly admired his ability. His colleague, McGillivray, had taken 
a position of consistent independence in the Assembly, speaking 
frequently and often critically of Administration measures. 
Thompson’s relations with him were never very friendly; their 
correspondence suggests a strained cordiality, and some leading Con- 
servatives in Antigonish suspected that McGillivray lingered too 
near the enemy's camp. On the eve of the election of 1882, however, 
another compromise was arranged for the two county seats in the 
Assembly; Thompson and McGillivray were re-nominated with the 
blessing of both political parties and Joseph McDonald's re-entry 
as a candidate was regarded as more of a nuisance than a threat. 
The results of the vote on June 21 were conclusive: Thompson led 
with a majority of 63 over McGillivray and both of them had a 
commanding lead over McDonald. It was a personal victory of some 
importance for Thompson, for on the same day the county returned 
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the Liberal MclIsaac to the House of Commons with a comfortable 
margin of 333 over his opponent Whidden. But Antigonish had gone 
against the general tide and Thompson’s triumph was short-lived. 
The federal Conservatives retained their two-one margin in Nova 
Scotia; but the provincial Government, in spite of Tupper’s strategy, 
was defeated. The Thompson executive remained in office for 
several more weeks while their friends canvassed the support of 
reputedly sympathetic members-elect. Finally, it resigned on July 
18, 1882, and a Liberal régime, which was to last uninterruptedly 
for forty-three years, was ushered into office. A week after his 
resignation Thompson was appointed to the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia; Sir Charles Tupper had kept his word, and the predictions 
of the critical soothsayers had come true. A by-election was called 
in ———- to fill the vacancy opened by the judicial appointment; 
and Whidden was elected without vigorous opposition. When the 
new legislature met in the autumm, Angus McGillivray was named 
speaker of the Assembly by the Liberal Administration. Antigonish 
Conservatives were crestfallen: the young man who had come as a 
stranger five years before to lead them to victory had deserted 
them; while, in his place, a new star had risen in the enemy’s ranks 


in the person of Speaker McGillivray. 


Ill 


From 1882 to 1885 Thompson enjoyed the relative detachment of 
the Bench. He had been the leading lawyer in the province and now 
set out to become its most learned judge. Legal studies, lectures at 
the Halifax Law School, and the work of sessions occupied his time. 
The new provincial Administration, in a rare tribute to his ability, 
asked him to prepare a judicature act for Nova Scotia. His easily 
won pre-eminence, however, served only to encourage those who 
believed he should have remained in politics. Rumours that he was 
considering the offer of a post in the federal Cabinet began to 
circulate, in fact, almost before he was settled in the judgeship; but 
they did not originate with him. As in 1877, his political friends 
were preparing the ground for his future moves. And again events 
were taking place, or failing to take place, which seemed to 
give some credence to these speculations. By the spring of 1885 
three developments, in particular, were linked wi ompson’s 
interests: the fact that no one from Nova Scotia had been named 
to succeed Sir Charles Tupper in the federal Cabinet; the rumour 
that Sir John A. Macdonald was anxious to replace Campbell as 
Minister of Justice by someone who could more easily meet the 
criticisms aroused by the Louis Riel case; and the failure to fill the 
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vacant county court judgeship in the district which embraced Anti- 
gonish, Guysborough, and Inverness counties. 

The speculations soon became matters of fact. In Halifax the 
Conservative organization was working quietly but effectively to 
induce Thompson to enter the federal Government. Young Charles 
Hibbert Tupper, no doubt with his father’s approval, acted as liaison 
with Sir John A. Macdonald, who had not yet met Thompson. Word 
had come from Antigonish that McIsaac was ready to give up his 
seat if the county judgeship were offered him, but there were reports 
that a deal of this sort would not be acceptable to the local Con- 
servatives. Early in July, 1885, Thompson himself was discreetly 
approached; and Tupper wrote to the Prime Minister: “. . . 
Thompson, I find will go into your Cabinet if you asked him to do 
so as Min. of Justice not otherwise.”** Macdonald then wired 
Thompson and received by return an almost curt reply: “I regret I 
cannot go up just now.” The wire was followed by a letter, sent 
at Tupper’s request, more fully explaining Thompson’s position: 


. . » My view of the work, of a political character, which will be required 
of the next minister from Nova Scotia makes me feel that I am inadequate 
for the duty, and that my undertaking it would disappoint you. 

My tastes and pursuits for some years past have been altogether within the 
lines of legal study, and my fitness for active political work—especially 
campaigning—is probably less on that account than it was when I was in 
harness in local politics. 

In addition to that there are some difficulties in the constituency which 
would be the result of Mr. Mclsaac’s appointment as County Judge, and which 
would need to be attended to. 

I promised Mr. Tupper however that in writing to you I should say this: that 
if there is time to spare over the matter I would consider the subject a little 
more, and would then ascertain whether the difficulties in the County could 
be got out of the way. If, however, other arrangements have been entered on 
in view of the reply I gave by telegraph there will be no need for you to 
either recall or regret them.” 


Several weeks later the arrival from England of Sir Charles Tupper 
set the wheels in motion again. He called on Thompson, went down 
to Antigonish, and on September 2 wrote Macdonald: 


My Dear Sir Jonn, 


After talking the matter out with Thompson he said that he would accept 
your offer of the office of Minister of Justice if I could attain the full consent 
of Bishop Cameron of Arichat. I went to Canseau and the Bishop returned with 
me to Antigonish. After the fullest discussion the Bishop has given his hearty 


21Macdonald Papers, 273, C. H. Tupper to Macdonald, July 20, 1885. 
221bid., Thompson to Macdonald, July 27, 1885. 
*8Ibid., Thompson to Macdonald, Aug. 1, 1885. 
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assent and so written to Thompson.** He says it would not do for him to leave 
the Bench to take even temporarily any position except that of Minister of 
Justice. Thompson called to see me this morning and is ready. I do not think 
you should lose a moment as he can now be elected by acclamation. . . .25 


Thompson himself confirmed Sir Charles’s statement in a precise 
note to the Prime Minister: 

I have just seen Sir Chas. Tupper and as he is to write today to you he will 
say all that has to be said with regard to my position. 


Should my appointment to the Ministry follow, I am anxious to have the 
sequence of events arranged as follows: 


ist Mclsaac’s resignation of his seat—or other unequivocal vacating of it—by 
an acceptance of his proposed appointment. 
2nd My appointment. 


This is to make sure that he could not at the last moment decide to hold 
his seat and leave me without one.2¢ 


Three weeks later Thompson was advised that everything was 
arranged. On September 24 an Ottawa dispatch stated that Angus 
MclIsaac, member of Parliament for Antigonish, had resigned his seat 
to accept appointment to the county court. Next day Thompson 
arrived in Ottawa and was sworn in as Minister of Justice. 

A by-election for the seat vacated by MclIsaac was called for 
October 16, 1885. Thompson returned from Ottawa and arrived in 
Antigonish on October 1. The situation facing him there was very 
different from what he had been led to expect. Two days before, 
the county’s leading physician, Dr. McIntosh, had announced that 
he would contest the seat as an independent Conservative. The 
appointment of a Liberal to the judgeship had split the local Con- 
servative party; and the Liberal leadership in Halifax, unwilling 
to let the seat go to the new Minister of Justice by default, were 
urging their supporters in the county to get set for a full-scale battle. 
Unmindful of their implied pledge not to oppose Thompson, Judge 
Mclsaac’s friends were now rallying behind McIntosh. And to con- 
fuse matters further, Bishop Cameron was — assailed by Liberal 
spokesmen for trying to dictate the county’s politics. To Thompson, 
fresh from the calm of a judge’s chambers, the whole affair was 
especially distressing. The next two weeks were for him a virtual 
nightmare, and he had no alternative but to fight. Personal charges 
were made against him: that he was a self-seeking outsider, that he 
had already deserted the county to accept appointment to the Bench, 
that he had betrayed his party in 1882, and that he was a vassal of 

24Thompson Papers, 3086, Bishop Cameron to Thompson, Aug. 29, 1885 


25Macdonald Papers, 281, Sir Charles Tupper to Macdonald, Sept. 2, 1885. 
26]bid., 273, Thompson to Macdonald, Sept. 2, 1885. 
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the clergy. But the Conservatives rallied to his defence: prominent 
speakers were brought into the county to reinforce his platforms, 
patronage was dispensed liberally, some of the clergy spoke on his 
behalf and Bishop Cameron publicly endorsed his candidature. He 
won in the end with a majority of 228, but at the cost of a physical 
breakdown. 

No easy assessment can be made of the 1885 by-election but one 
thing at least is clear. The tactics used against Thompson were not 
all honourable and, as it was a departmental rather than an ordinary 
by-election, they seemed in the circumstances somewhat discredi- 
table. “Everything that passion and prejudice and personal and 
party hate could do to defeat the new minister was done,” declared 
the Halifax Morning Herald." There is no denying, however, that 
the zeal of his opponents was not unprovoked. The arrangement by 
which a Liberal seat was to be handed over to the Conservatives in 
return for a patronage plum did not go down well with faithful 
party henchmen, and it aroused strong criticism on both sides. The 
provincial Liberal organization, in particular, was incensed by Judge 
Mclsaac’s defection. For the most part, it organized and sustained 
the anti-Thompson campaign and Dr. McIntosh became nothing 
more than its reluctant instrument. Alone, McIntosh was a strong 
candidate; with Liberal backing he became a powerful one, and the 
strategy of supporting him against the Minister was obviously right. 

One factor, however, the Liberal planners had not clearly foreseen, 
and that was the effect which an anti-Thompson movement would 
have on Bishop Cameron. They did not, of course, know how closely 
the Bishop was involved in the negotiations preceding the appoint- 
ment of the Minister of Justice; and McIntosh apparently had failed 
to inform them that he had written to the Bishop a compromising 
letter disclaiming his own intention of seeking the seat vacated by 
Mclsaac. Once it became clear that McIntosh had changed his mind, 
the Bishop acted quickly. On September 30, the day after McIntosh 
announced his candidacy and one day before Thompson came down 
to Antigonish to accept the Conservative nomination, he sent his 
parish clergy a circular in Thompson’s favour. He urged them to use 
their influence against “the present cry of unreasoning and un- 
provoked feeling” against Thompson. “It would . . . be both a lack 
of public spirit, patriotism and honor on our part, an indelible dis- 
grace, to oppose or even not to support his candidature on the 
present occasion.”** Later he made public a letter denying reports 


27Oct. 17, 1885. 
28Reprinted in the Halifax Morning Chronicle, Oct. 23, 1885. 
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that he had urged McIntosh to run, and again recounted the merits 
of the new Minister of Justice. These eloquent intercessions elated 
the Conservatives and shocked Thompson’s opponents. The Morning 
Chronicle, in a post-election analysis, listed seven reasons why 
Thompson had gained the day—four of them attributable to the 
interference of the clergy—and denied that the contest had been in 
any sense a fair test of the electorate’s wishes.*® Correspondents 
carried on an eager post-mortem; and charges and counter-charges 
were levelled with abandon. Finally the Bishop himself re-entered 
the lists and in a public letter published simultaneously in the Herald 
and Chronicle® subjected his critics to a blistering attack. He ac- 
cused them of having tried to trick the electors, and defended his 
own participation as being a duty as well as a right. He aroused 
further controversy by revealing the contents of the McIntosh letter; 
and reported the effects of his broadside to the Minister of Justice 
himself: “Poor McIntosh seems to feel as if he had swallowed all 
the drugs in his office, while the ‘chickens’ are in such a sorry plight 
that they everywhere hide themselves from the grinning presence of 
the wicked Tories.** The Bishop’s intervention did, in effect, turn on 
three points. It was he who had assured Thompson, through Tupper 
and by personal letter, that the field in Antigonish would be clear 
once Mclsaac had been named a judge; and the sudden upsurge 
of opposition he regarded as a breach of faith. Moreover, the reports 
being spread by the anti-Thompsonites implicated the Bishop in 
a false way, and he felt that he was forced to set the record straight. 
And in addition, of course, the Bishop was anxious to have Thompson 
represent the county in Parliament; his admiration for him was 
genuine and he was too astute not to recognize that advantages could 
come to the county from being represented by a member of the 
Cabinet. 

However much interest the polemics aroused in contemporary 
politics, they merely served to obscure the fundamental question of 
whether Thompson would have been elected had not Bishop 
Cameron so aggressively endorsed him. An examination of the 
returns for the 1885 by-election does not point to unusual deviations 
in the results.** The total vote was higher than in the federal election 
of 1882, but lower than in 1887. Thompson led in five polling dis- 

29Oct. 23, 1885. 80Nov. 11, 1885. 

81Thompson Papers, 3200, Bishop Cameron to Thompson, Nov. 16, 1885. Dr. 
McIntosh’s confidential letter to the Bishop had referred to the local anti-Thompson 
faction as “chickens.” After it was made public this sobriquet gained popular usage 


among Thompson’s supporters. 
82Halifax Morning Herald, Oct. 19, 1885. 
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tricts—four Scottish and one Acadian—while McIntosh led by smaller 
majorities in the other six—five Scottish and one Acadian. The 
Protestant vote was significant in only two districts, and both of them 
went against Thompson. For the most part, the vote seems to have 
followed the customary party lines; and clerical interference, in so 
far as it had an influence, no doubt strengthened the Minister in 
those parishes in which the clergy took an active role in campaigning 
but at the same time lost him a number of Protestant votes. 

The controversy surrounding the by-election of 1885 did, how- 
ever, have one lasting effect: it deepened the rift between Bishop 
Cameron and the Liberal party in Nova Scotia. This is not to say 
that from then on political issues were fought along sectarian lines. 
On the contrary, the men who opposed the Bishop's political views 
in Antigonish were faithful adherents of his Church and, apart from 
the party leaders in Halifax, few outside the local community were 
involved in the dispute. But after the publication of the Bishop’s 
letter the animus between them undeniably increased. The letter 
had not been meant to serve as an apology, and its forthright temper 
and undisguised partizanship left a bitter residue of resentment. 
Threats of an appeal to Rome were heard at intervals, but the 
grounds for an official rebuke from the Holy See could not easily 
be established, and it was obvious that more than the recriminations 
of injured politicians would be required against so formidable an 
opponent as Bishop Cameron. 

A chance for partial vengeance was given to the Liberals in 1886 
when they redeemed their fortunes with the electorate in the 
“repeal” election. In Antigonish, McGillivray, running now as a 
straight Liberal with a brother of Judge Mclsaac as his colleague, 
won an easy victory over the Conservative opposition. This victory 
was paralleled, of course, in the rest of the province, for hard times 
and a persistently stagnant economy had depressed the confidence, 
as well as the prosperity, of Nova Scotia. The sanguine hopes of the 
pro-unionists had failed to bring rewards; and the Fielding Admini- 
stration, helped by an Opposition that was neither distinguished nor 
inspired, rode to another victory on anti-federal slogans and a 
promise of secession.** For the Conservative party in the province, 
the1886 elections were an abysmal defeat. Thompson and McLelan, 
the two federal cabinet ministers from Nova Scotia, had campaigned 
vigorously — the repealers, but to no avail. It was indeed a 
humiliating defeat for them, as well as for the provincial party. 


83Phyllis R. Blakeley, “The Repeal Election of 1886,”Collections of the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society, 1945, XXVI, 131-52. 
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For Thompson, certainly, the results of the repeal election were 
a bitter disappointment. In letters to Bishop Cameron he expressed 
his chagrin at the electorate. He had maintained the closest links 
with his constituents since going to Ottawa and had worked sedu- 
lously to strengthen the organization of the local party. But his 
personal intervention in the county had had no results in the election 
campaign, and it was an obvious inference that his own prospects of 
success in the next federal election were not too bright. The Bishop’s 
reply, however, was encouraging: 
. . . I feel quite confident of your election next year by an overwhelmin 
majority. Men who have vigorously worked against Whidden,** would wor 
ten times more vigorously for you. I beg of you, therefore, to be of good cheer, 
to visit the County twice before winter, and to treat people just as they had 
not been guilty of listening to the insane cry of repeal. Before another year is 


added to the past, you will find that the repeal fever will have—at least here— 
almost completely subsided. . . .35 


But the Bishop was more concerned about the local situation than 
he cared to admit. He began to take an active hand in the dispensing 
of patronage and sought Thompson’s support for increased public 
works in the county and diocese. The Antigonish Casket, a privately 
controlled Catholic paper with Conservative leanings, carried a series 
of anti-repeal editorials which were suspected to have originated in 
clerical quarters. And several of the county clergy, whose politics 
were less certain than their influence with their parishioners, were 
constrained to commit themselves to Thompson’s support. 

Thus when Thompson, full of honours after his handling of the 
Riel debate, came down early in January, 1887, to accept nomination 
as the Conservative candidate in the pending federal election, the 
situation was far from being hopeless. But it was precarious. A 
majority of the town merchants were in the Liberal camp and the 
coercive nature of their credit practices among a people to whom 
ready cash was seldom available was a factor in all elections. The 
opposition was well organized and the full force of the Fielding 
régime was certain to buttress the county organization in order to 
secure Thompson’s defeat. Furthermore, in order to run against him, 
McGillivray, now a member of the Executive Council, resigned his 
seat in the Assembly. Before Thompson took over the direction of 
this campaign, his friends began to fear for the result. “We will look 
anxiously for your appearance . . . it will not do to underrate [vour] 
opponent still I think we will beat,”** and “The enemy are ahead 

84C. B. Whidden was defeated in the “repeal” election. 


85Thompson Papers, 4179, Bishop Cameron to Thompson, June 18, 1886. 
36[bid., 5205, Whidden to Thompson, Jan. 20, 1887. 
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of us and hard at work,”*’ were the not too comforting dispatches 
from Antigonish. When finally he arrived the battle was well on the 
way. The campaign was difficult and again exceptionally bitter. 
Polling took place on February 22 and McGillivray was defeated by 
the small margin of 40 votes. In terms of the Liberal sweep eight 
months before, Thompson had won a personal victory of some im- 
portance, but there was a significant drop in his majority when 
compared with the 1885 results. The personal character of his 
election was further emphasized by the fact that the Conservatives 
failed to contest the Assembly seat made vacant by McGillivray’s 
resignation; McGillivray himself was returned unopposed and re- 
sumed his place in Halifax as the senior member for the county. 

It would be misleading, however, to explain Thompson’s 1887 
victory solely in terms of a personal triumph. While his stature as 
Minister of Justice was no mean factor in the election and was used 
with effect by his friends to influence votes, it was only one of 
several factors which worked in his favour. First, the effectiveness 
of the Liberal organization was lessened by the diminishing repeal 
fervour. Second, the ably led Liberal machine in Nova Scotia was 
countered by the re-entry into active politics of Sir Charles Tupper. 
Shortly before the campaign started Tupper had returned from 
London to rejoin the federal Ministry and to take charge of the 
party organization in the Maritimes. His intervention in the contest 
was decisive for Nova Scotia, for he had the seasoned political 
wisdom and wide popular following lacking to both Thompson and 
McLelan. Third, the federal Government was determined to make 
a good showing in Nova Scotia to offset the divisive influence of the 
repeal agitation. To this end campaign funds were poured into the 
province with unusual largesse; and this, together with the generous 
provisions for public works, promised at least a brief interval of 
abundance to those who supported the Conservative cause. 

These factors explain the background against which the Con- 
servative party was able to retain its federal majority from Nova 
Scotia, but other forces also intervened to help swing the pendulum 
in Thompson’s favour in Antigonish. For there the campaign of 
1887 was in a sense a continuation of that of 1885. Bishop Cameron 
again became a focal point in the campaign polemics. Before the 
election, the Protestant Whidden had urgently written Thompson: 
“You must get the Rt. Revd. J. to do his part fully as without that we 
will fail.”** But it was the Liberals who cleared the way for the 


87[bid., 5253, Joseph A. Chisholm to Thompson, Jan. 29, 1887. 
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Bishop’s uninhibited role in the election. A rumour was circulated 
among the voters that the Bishop was disinterested in the outcome, 
that he had been heard to say that Thompson would have to stand 
on his own feet and fight his elections without clerical backing. This 
report proved to be a tactical blunder. The Bishop reacted at once 
and made public a letter denying his neutrality and urging the 
return of the Minister of Justice. After the débdcle of the McIntosh 
letter, this intervention had no small effect as the Liberals were 
again placed in the position of having borne false witness against 
Bishop Cameron. 

McGillivray’s defeat in 1887 surprised the Liberal leaders in Nova 
Scotia. He had always had a wide following in the county, and the 
results of the repeal election had given impressive evidence of his 
powers as a vote-getter. As a former speaker of the Assembly and as 
a member of the Executive Council, he had some status in the 
province as well as in the county; and as a son of the county, the “pet 
native Scotchman” he was termed, he had the advantage over 
Thompson in that he could expect the support of those who placed 
the claims of the clan spirit above the lure of party politics. To the 
Liberal leadership the sharp reversal of loyalties on the part of the 
Antigonish electorate was highly suspicious, and it became more so 
when McGillivray once again was returned to the Assembly un- 
opposed in the by-election following his federal defeat. Liberal 
hostility increased when, in the provincial elections of 1890, the 
Conservative nominees for Antigonish were again routed and McGil- 
livray had a majority of 362 over his nearest opponent. Following 
these elections, the Liberal press went on the offensive. A series of 
articles appeared in the New Glasgow Eastern Chronicle and the 
Antigonish Eastern Echo, pointedly comparing the results of the 
federal and provincial contests in Antigonish since Thompson's 
appointment as Minister of Justice and openly suggesting that the 
disparity was due to the support given Thompson by the clergy and 
Bishop. 

It ould be said, however, that the arguments of Thompson's 
critics, though based upon an accurate reading of the election 
results, ignored the background against which these figures must be 
placed. For it is clear that federal elections in Antigonish, as in the 
rest of Nova Scotia, did not during this period bear easy comparison 
with those conducted for the provincial Assembly. The organization 
of the provincial Conservative party was weak; it had never re- 
covered after the defeat of the Holmes-Thompson régime; it had to 
contend against the indifference of the federal party to its survival 
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and against the enduring appeal of Premier Fielding’s propaganda.*® 
In Antigonish the party was further weakened by its inability to 
recruit able men into its ranks. Joseph A. Chisholm and Dr. J. J. 
Cameron were the white hopes of the local party, but neither had as 
yet established himself in his profession and each shied away from 
too active a role in political life. C. B. Whidden remained the 
strongest Conservative in the county; but by contrast with McGil- 
livray and his quick-witted colleague, Colin Mclsaac, his following 
was pitifully small. Thus the vote recorded for Thompson, apart 
altogether from the religious influence involved, was bound to exceed 
that of the average Conservative. Moreover, in the wider context, 
the reversal of Liberal fortunes in Antigonish in 1887 was not unique: 
a similar reversal took place in the rest of the province, and the 
federal Conservatives maintained their two to one lead in Nova 
Scotia. 

The simmering controversy between Bishop Cameron and the 
Liberal party was refueled by the critical exposés in the local press. 
On December 18, 1890, the Antigonish Casket published a letter 
from Bishop Cameron refuting the charges made against him and 
defending the propriety of his political activity. On January 3, 1891, 
a reply appeared in the Halifax Morning Chronicle, signed by Angus 
McGillivray. The reply was remarkable in its clarity of expression; 
it presented a long and reasoned indictment of the Bishop's part in 
party politics. It was followed by a series of letters in the Halifax 
press and a spate of editorial comment. Echoes of this controversy, 
for the most part unfavourable to the ae and Thompson, were 
heard in Montreal and parts of Ontario. In the main, the argument 
centred about the Bishop’s public disavowal of neutrality in 1877 
—the critics, led by Senator L. G. Power, claiming that his state- 
ment went beyond the limits of discretion favoured by the Church; 
the defence, supported by a O’Brien of Halifax as well 
as by a number of the clergy and laity, denying the allegation 
of improper conduct. Senator Power, who had studied abroad, gave 
some intellectual content to the criticisms; it was widely believed 
that he had in fact written the McGillivray letter. In Antigonish 
several of the leading professors at St. Francis Xavier College were 
known to be critical of the Bishop’s position.*° Threats of an appeal 
to Rome were again heard, and the aid of Laurier was invoked. 
Bishop Cameron, however, remained unperturbed and unrepentant. 


89]. Murray Beck, “The Party System in Nova Scotia,” Canadian Journal of Eco- 
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“Rome is my country,” he had earlier written, and he was convinced 
of the sureness of his cause. 

Thompson took no part in this public quarrel. He was kept in- 
formed of its progress by correspondents and was told that the 
McGillivray letter had shattered the fortunes of its signator, in that 
the county Catholics had interpreted it as a public attack on Bishop 
Cameron, their ablest and most respected citizen. Before the excite- 
ment of the controversy had abated, federal elections were an- 
nounced for March 5, 1891. When Thompson arrived at Antigonish 
to accept the nomination he found a situation more favourable than 
had yet faced him in a federal contest. Two factors had enhanced 
his prestige in the county since 1887: his handling of the Jesuit 
Estates Bill, and the animus shown against him by extremist Pro- 
testant groups in Ontario, had convinced sceptical Catholics in 
Antigonish that he was indeed their champion, and even those of 
the clergy who disagreed with their Bishop's active role in politics 
no longer denied that the object of his labour was worthy of their 
support. In addition, the name of Thompson had been used fre- 
quently in the public correspondence, and his supporters had not 
lost the opportunity of trying to show that the anti-Thompson faction 
was also anti-clerical. 

Yet the road to victory was not entirely sure. McGillivray was 
ready to test through the electorate his challenge to the Bishop, and 
he again accepted the Liberal nomination. His victory in the pre- 
vious year’s provincial elections had at least demonstrated that his 
popularity in the county had not waned: “. . . we may reasonably 
hope to win but we have to fight every inch of the ground . . . I am 
sure thousands of dollars will be poured in here, for we know how the 
grit party are more anxious to defeat you than any other man in the 
Dominion save Sir John A.,”** one of Thompson’s friends had written; 
and the campaign was fought with vigour by both sides. But the odds 
were against McGillivray. The added prestige of the Minister of 
Justice and the hardened attitude of some of the clergy and Catholic 
voters as a result of the public attack on Bishop Cameron dis- 
couraged his supporters. When the ballots were counted Thompson 
was leading by a majority of 227. This campaign proved to be the 
swan song of both candidates: McGillivray withdrew from active 
politics for a time and later succeeded MclIsaac as county court 
judge; Thompson’s sudden death in 1894 forfeited the prospect of 
his having to appeal again to the suffrage of Antigonish. McGil- 
livray’s friends did indeed prepare a petition against his election, 


41[bid., 14466, J. J. Cameron to Thompson, Feb. 3, 1891. 
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but it soon became apparent that the grounds for a legal protest 
could not easily be established, and the matter was quietly dropped. 

The remaining three years of Thompson’s tenure were marked by 
sweeping changes in the Conservative party, and his public career 
was brought to a dramatic climax. The death of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald in 1891 made him potential heir to the leadership of the 
party. When he did become Prime Minister in 1892 his supporters in 
Antigonish felt that they and Bishop Cameron were justly vindi- 
cated. But the Liberal Opposition was not impressed. With extra- 
ordinary persistence it refused to accept Fielding’s suggestion that 
in the next federal election both the Prime Minister and the Liberal 
leader, Laurier, be unopposed. “This would be a very one-sided 
compromise,” they told him. “Laurier has a sure seat in Quebec 
East. Thompson has a very doubtful seat in Antigonish. With the 
right man against him he would be beaten. With any good man 
against him he would be given a hard fight.”** They urged, in turn, 
that Laurier himself be persuaded to contest Antigonish, arguing 
that his personality and prestige would overshadow the Prime 
Minister. This unusual suggestion was firmly pressed and won the 
sympathy of Fielding and A. G. Jones, the two master-minds of the 
party in Nova Scotia; but nothing came of it. Thompson’s death 
ended the struggle for political supremacy in Antigonish. In the by- 
election which followed, the Liberals took the offensive with a strong 
candidate and won by a small margin. The great Liberal sweep in 
1896 reinforced their triumph, and ever since the county has been 
regarded as a natural Liberal stronghold. 


42Laurier Papers, 3180, W. S. Fielding to L. H. Davies, Sept. 28, 1894. 








THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CLERGY RESERVES, 
1840-1855° 


JouN Mor 


ISTORIANS have devoted considerable research to the 

problem of the Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada and their 

relation to the Rebellion of 1837. The story of the Reserves 
in the decade and a half which followed the union of the two 
Canadas has not received as much attention. Yet the two settlements 
which disposed of the revenue from the sales of almost 3,750 square 
miles of the best land in North America deserve consideration. The 
first settlement was an unqualified failure, the second was a limited 
success. For the period under discussion, however, the Reserves 
were both an economic grievance and the outstanding issue in the 
relations of church and state, and a contemporary politician de- 
scribed them accurately, if metaphorically, when he called the 
Clergy Reserves “Pandora’s Box.” 

The Church of England had successfully monopolized the Clergy 
Reserves in Upper Canada despite a two-sided attack on its position. 
On one side stood the Church of Scotland which claimed to be co- 
established and hence to have an equal right to share in the Reserves. 
On the other, in opposition to the whole concept of state-churchism, 
was the large body of Protestants who believed in voluntarism or the 
complete separation of the things of Caesar from the things of God. 
To a large extent the conflict was an —— struggle between 
Old and New World attitudes toward the relations of religion and 
politics. State-churchism was a heritage of the first British Empire— 
voluntarism was a growing tradition in the North American way of 
life. 

With relative peace restored to Upper Canada in 1838, the pro- 
vincial legislature addressed itself once more to the burning issue 
of the Clergy Reserves. The Imperial Government had suggested a 
scheme to match the voluntary givings of each denomination by an 
equal grant from the Reserves funds.” The idea was rejected by the 
provincial Assembly, and a chaotic period ensued during which the 
time-honoured solutions to the Clergy Reserves question—applying 

*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
in June, 1955. 
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the money to education, to public works, or retaining them for 
religious purposes—were each defeated by large majorities.* The net 
result of the Assembly’s deliberations was a Bill to use the monies 
for religion, but to leave the actual distribution to the Imperial 
Parliament. This solution implied the principle of denominational 
division, and an end to monopoly. It was approved by a majority of 
only one vote in the small hours of the morning preceding pro- 
rogation. As Lieutenant-Governor Arthur reported, the Assembly 
was indeed a kaleidoscope of small groups, among whom there 
existed no unanimity of sentiment on the Clergy Reserves question.‘ 

The Church of Scotland was overjoyed at the prospects of sharing 
in the Reserves Fund, but Archdeacon (soon to be Bishop) Strachan 
declared that he would rather see the Roman Catholic Church 
dominant in the province than permit the spoliation of the Church 
of England.® The voluntarists shared Strachan’s disapproval of the 
proposed settlement, though for obviously different reasons, and 
Egerton Ryerson predicted that the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
would be torn asunder over the issue of accepting state aid.® 

In England, where Strachan had gone to collect his mitre, the 
newly made Bishop of Toronto was promoting a compromise plan 
which would retain the bulk of the Reserves for his church while 
providing sops to buy off the opposition of the Church of Scotland 
and Wesleyan Methodists.” His efforts to prevent spoliation were 
unnecessary. The Clergy Reserves Bill was disallowed on a tech- 
nicality, the Law Officers of the Crown having decided that the 
provincial Parliament had no right to attach any restrictions to a 
measure for reinvestment.*® 

Meanwhile, Lord John Russell had assumed the reins of the 
Colonial Office, and Charles Poulett Thomson, the man with the 
magic wand, had arrived in Canada as Governor General, ostensibly 
to implement Lord Durham’s recommendations, which included the 
immediate settlement of the Clergy Reserves issue. Russell stated 
his conviction that any satisfactory settlement of the question must 
be made in Canada,® and Thomson accepted this chore as a necessary 
prerequisite to the reunion of the Canadas. Thus the Clergy Reserves 

8Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada, 1839, 226. 

4Parliamentary Papers, 1839, [537], 18-20. 

5Queen’s University Archives, Morris Papers, Adam Fergusson to William Morris, 
wTbud., Ton Crooks to Wm. Morris, May 2, 1839; C. B. Sissons, Life and Letters 
of Egerton Ryerson (Toronto, 1937), I, 480-552. 
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question was reopened not by radicals or voluntarists, but by com- 
mand of the Imperial Government. 

Thomson reported that the Upper Canadian legislators were 
“dreadfully committed” for twenty different projects, but he was 
willing to try his hand at a settlement.’® By personal interviews 
Thomson gathered public opinion on the Reserves with the intention 
of framing his own Bill on the subject. Only when the provincial 
Parliament had met in its final session did the province learn of the 
disallowance of the colonial Bill and of the nature of its successor. 
As introduced at the beginning of 1840, Thomson’s Bill called for 
dividing the annual proceeds from the investment of the Clergy 
Reserves sales, the Churches of England and Scotland each to receive 
one quarter, and the remaining half to be apportioned among all 
other Protestant bodies who might apply." 

Strachan immediately denounced the scheme as being “injurious 
to the Established Church,” and repugnant to the principles of the 
Constitutional Act and the British constitution.’? The Church of 
Scotland, however, was favourable and most of the Wesleyan 
Methodists swallowed their voluntarism to accept what seemed the 
only and best solution for the peace of the country. Those Reformers 
who clung tenaciously to voluntarism were powerless in the face of 
the united strength of the Church of Scotland, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, Governor General Thomson, and his Government. 

To Thomson's great joy, and temporary glory, his Bill passed 
through the Opposition’s fire in the Upper Canada Parliament and 
was sent to England for ratification. “If you will only send me back 
my Union and the Clergy Reserves,” Thomson pleaded with Russell, 
“I will guarantee you Canada.”"* In closing the last session of the last 
Parliament of Upper Canada, the Governor General appealed to the 
province for peaceful acceptance of the Clergy Reserves settlement 
without further agitation.’* This, however, was too much to hope 
for in Upper Canada, and especially in Toronto. 

Bishop Strachan began an anti-spoliation campaign with the in- 
tention of influencing British public opinion, and the Bench of 


10G. P. Scrope, ed., Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Charles Lord 
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Bishops who might still veto the obnoxious Act.!* Thomson countered 
Strachan’s efforts with a flood of informative despatches intended for 
the edification of the Imperial Parliament. But both parties had 
reckoned without the legal authorities of the Crown to whom the 
division Bill had been referred by Russell. In their considered judg- 
ment all colonial Protestants were equal before the law, but the 
Upper Canadian legislature had exceeded its powers in attempting 
to settle the Clergy Reserves question.’* This decision negatived the 
very principle on which all attempts at colonial Clergy Reserves 
legislation had been founded and encouraged. 

Thomson’s Bill was re-enacted by the Imperial Parliament, but the 
Tory Opposition in the Lords, especially among its mitred members, 
exerted sufficient pressure to gain substantial material benefits for 
Bishop Strachan." This settlement, by the Statute 3 & 4 Victoria, 
c. 78, divided the proceeds of the Old Sales (those Reserves sold 
before 1840) between the Churches of England and Scotland in the 
proportion of two to one, and halved the New Sales, one part being 
shared by the same two privileged churches in the same ratio, and 
the remainder, only three-eighths of the whole, being apportioned 
among any Protestant bodies who might apply for aid. Obviously 
dissenting Protestants would wait for several years before a sufficient 
surplus accumulated to offer them a taste of the forbidden fruit. 

Thus the deed was done at last. The Anglican monopoly of the 
Reserves was broken. But if the position of the Church of England 
in Upper Canada had been circumscribed, it was far from dis- 
established in the eyes of most Upper Canadians. In fact, the 
number of established churches had multiplied, since the guarantee 
of all existing charges for religion meant public funds to the United 
Synod, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Roman Catholics, in 
addition to the Churches of England and Scotland. 

Strachan considered the settlement a species of robbery, for five- 
twelfths of the Reserves were “manifestly inadequate” for the 
Church of England."® But if Strachan was dissatisfied the Church of 
Scotland was much more so, for the ratio of division had been based 
on the religious census of 1839 which was admitted by all to be 
grossly inaccurate. Once more Thomson’s magic wand of personal 

15Strachan Papers, Letterbook to the Societies, 1839-66, J. Strachan to A. N. 
Campbell, April 28, 1840. 
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magnetism was waved, and the Kirk was subdued, if not pacified.” 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists the whole problem of church-state 
relations had destroyed the English-Canadian union of 1834, even as 
Ryerson had predicted, and until their final reunion in 1846, both 
groups were barred from obtaining their meagre share of the 
Reserves money.”® Henceforth the Wesleyan Methodists officially 
held that the settlement of the Clergy Reserves question, however 
unsatisfactory, was a constitutional, not a religious issue—beyond 
the competence (though not the interest) of men of the cloth.** To 
voluntarists it seemed that the Wesleyan Methodists had been 
bribed into silence. 

Thus the larger religious denominations of Upper Canada merely 
acquiesced in the Clergy Reserves settlement of 1840, while the 
smaller Protestant bodies who viewed voluntarism as an article of 
faith suffered the settlement in the silence of political impotence, 
firmly convinced of its injustice and of its inevitable repeal. 

For the better part of a decade the Act 3 & 4 Victoria, c. 78 
imposed an uneasy quietus on the Clergy Reserves question. At 
least no further Reserves could be created, so the causes of religious 
and political friction were quantitatively reduced. But events in 
Upper Canada were shaping the pattern for a last battle of religious 
privilege versus voluntarism, to settle forever the possession of 
“Pandora’s Box.” Like the strife between Orange and Green which 
existed without cause in Canada, the Disruption of the Kirk of 
Scotland was copied in a province where the causes of secession had 
no validity. One result of Disruption in Upper Canada was the 
proportionately larger share of Reserves which remained in the hands 
of the Auld Kirk clergy when the Free Kirk was cut out. Perhaps 
more significant was the total conversion of Peter and George Brown 
to the ideal of voluntarism and the ubiquitous influence of their 
vociferous sounding-board, the Toronto Globe. 

Of more immediate importance than the Disruption of the Kirk 
was the attempt of Strachan and some high churchmen in 1845 and 
1846 to obtain direct control of the Anglican share of the Reserves. 
The diversion of British capital and immigration because of the 
Rebellion had drastically reduced the sales of Reserve lands. The 
nadir of this trend came in 1844 when only 569 acres were disposed 
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of.” The Church of England charged that waste, inefficiency, and 
excessive administrative costs were robbing the Church of its already 
shrunken patrimony.” Strachan’s proposal that the Church of Scot- 
land join in agitating for direct denominational control** was, how- 
ever, sidetracked by the Disruption, and governmental consideration 
of the whole matter was delayed until the Metcalfe crisis had 
assed. 

. In 1845 two partizan committees of the Assembly investigated the 
administration of the Clergy Reserves, one reporting in favour of the 
Anglican petitions for control, the other rejecting the scheme but 
ean less expensive system for managing the lands.”** 
During the following session similar committees brought in similar 
reports.** In the interval public interest on both sides had been 
noticeably aroused. At this point the young free trade Conservative 
Colonial Secretary, W. E. Gladstone, requested a full report on the 
subject." It was discovered that 40 per cent of the expenses of the 
Crown Lands Department were charged against the Clergy Reserves 
Fund, a charge amounting to some 20 per cent of the Fund’s annual 
income, and that the lands themselves were valued as low as one- 
quarter of true market price.”* 

Before matters could be advanced further, Peel’s Government was 
swept from office. But the Canadian legislature continued to debate 
the issue. A Tory resolution for direct investment of the lands in the 
various churches was finally countered by a moderate amendment 
in favour of speedy and inexpensive sale of the remaining Reserves.” 
Nevertheless the fears and suspicions of voluntarists had been 
aroused by Strachan’s abortive scheme, and the day of judgment was 
drawing closer with the approach of a provincial general election. 

The surprising fact is that the Clergy Reserves question was 
scarcely mentioned during the crucial elections of 1847. In fact the 
problem had been eclipsed in the popular mind for a full year and 
a half by another and related religio-political issue—the University 
question. Apparently the only reference to the Clergy Reserves on 
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the hustings that fateful December was a passing allusion made by 
Robert Baldwin to Draper's inept handling of the recent agitation 
for direct control.*° Nevertheless the victory at the polls gave the 
Reform party its first taste of real power since the disastrous “bread 
and butter” election under Sir Francis Bond Head. 

Now at last the Reformers had the necessary constitutional means 
of ending all religious inequalities. If this sentiment was not voiced 
openly, nevertheless the Reformers of Canada West must have 
looked on the accession of the “Great Ministry” as the beginning of 
a reign of righteousness and retribution. On January 29, 1848, how- 
ever, just five days after the Reformers had swept to victory, the lid 
of “Pandora’s Box” was pried open once more, but not by the new 
Government. That day the Canada Gazette announced that a surplus 
of £1,800 had accumulated from the New Sales, and all religious 
denominations were invited to apply for a share thereof. The golden 
apple of discord was thrown unexpectedly in the path of the Reform 
racers who had barely entered the course. 

It was a foregone conclusion that strict voluntarists like the 
Baptists, Congregationalists, United Presbyterians, and the three 
smaller Methodist bodies would spurn the proffered forbidden fruit, 
and the Churches of England and Scotland being already in receipt 
of their shares could claim no more. The two doubtful cases were 
the Wesleyan Methodists whose government aid was negligible, 
and the Free Church ministers who had lost their stipends at the 
Disruption. 

In June the Wesleyan Methodist Conference gave its answer by 
asking for its share of the Fund to use in educational projects and 
for “distressed parsonages.”*' Five Free Church congregations also 
petitioned for some of the £1,800,** and it appeared briefly as 
though the Free Church as a whole would follow suit. But the in- 
fluence of George and Peter Brown, speaking through their news- 
papers, the Banner and the Globe, had carried the day for volun- 
tarism. The Synod decided that though the endowments might be 
legal they would have a divisive effect on the Church. Thus the 
laity of the Free Church frustrated the desire of its clergy to obtain 
financial independence, and so placed that denomination effectively 
and finally among the ranks of the voluntarists. 
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Not all who petitioned the Government were in search of Clergy 
Reserve money. The United Presbyterian Synod officially protested 
the division of the surplus and reaffirmed its conviction that the 
Reserves should be devoted to national education. The Baptists 
went even farther in a resolution that denounced the settlement of 
1840 as “unsatisfactory,” and warned that “most, if not all parties, 
have only been waiting for a suitable time for opening the question 
afresh, in order to a final adjustment. . . .”** How widespread was 
the desire for opening the question afresh cannot be accurately 
known, but straws were in the wind, and Elgin prorogued the first 
session of his new Parliament in less than a month, avowedly to 
protect his ministers from their radical friends.** Slowly but in- 
exorably the pressure was mounting for some measure which would 
close forever the lid of “Pandora’s Box” and dump its contents into 
some sea of public ownership where they could nevermore disturb 
the religious and political peace of the province. 

As Parliament reconvened in January of 1849 the hopes of 
religious reformers ran high that at last church and state would be 
completely separated and all denominational inequalities removed. 
But J. H. Price, Commissioner of Crown Lands, explained that the 
Executive was not ready to propose any measure on the Clergy 
Reserves during this session.** As it happened, the Rebellion Losses 
riots overshadowed popular interest in the Clergy Reserves question. 
Thus two sessions of the Reform Parliament passed by without any 
action on this problem. A small minority of Reformers was demand- 
ing immediate action, but how long would they remain a minority? 
The so-called “final” settlement of 1840 had by now proven unsatis- 
factory to all parties. Pluralistic establishment was as much a failure 
as monopoly. The Reform Government must bring forward concrete 
proposals soon if it would still retain the lovalty of those Reformers 
who so recently had hailed it as a politico-religious millenium. The 
patience of its friends had been only slightly strained, but continued 
strain could lead to exhaustion. 

As 1849 drew to a close, the inevitable conjunction of political and 
religious radicalism occurred in Canada West. Although the an- 
nexation movement and the British American League attracted more 
attention for the moment, public meetings were being held under 
voluntarist auspices to discuss and resolve on church-state relations, 
especially on the Clergy Reserves. The Examiner and several smaller 
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newspapers began to agitate the question of the Government's in- 
activity in this sphere,** to which the Globe replied that the matter 
would certainly be brought up at the next session.** 

Dissatisfaction was increasing rapidly, and before the end of the 
year the Clear Grits had appeared as a distinct offshoot of the Reform 
party. More newspapers rallied to the call for secularization of the 
Reserves, and the Grits used the cry successfully to win the Halton 
by-election of March, 1850. Encouraged by their victory in this first 
test of strength, the Grits moved forward to pass more resolutions for 
secularization at more public meetings. 

These events seemed to divide and confuse the ministers of the 
day. Publicly they declared their solidarity—privately Hincks and 
Price were pressing their more conservative colleagues to give the 
voluntarists something more than promises.*® One astute observer 
of the provincial scene remarked, “There is some truth in the story 
of ‘French domination’ depend upon it. What does Hincks mean by 
saying the French do not feel much interest in settling the Clergy 
Reserves? Why that they oppose it of course.”*° 

This rising tide of voluntarist agitation against the Reserves was 
described by Elgin as a “new phase in Canadian politics.”** The 
Grits, he told Grey, were pledged to using the Reserves for edu- 
cation, and he believed they could carry most of Canada West with 
them for this time-honoured panacea, though it might cause the 
severance of the Reform connection with Lafontaine and his sup- 
porters. The latter were in Elgin’s opinion the “best friends” that the 
Church of England had in defending the settlement of 1840, yet 
Strachan was blindly heaping upon them “unmeasured abuse” for 
their defence of the much larger private endowments of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

When the session of 1850 opened the absence from the throne 
speech of any reference to the Reserves filled the Grits with glee 
and the Ministerialists with dismay. Obviously the Government 
could not resolve its differences on this issue. But Price filled the 
gap with his historic thirty-one resolutions, the most momentous 
event in the eventful history of the Clergy Reserves. The first twenty- 
seven resolutions contained a historical résumé of the development of 
the problem; the twenty-eighth asserted that all constitutional 
barriers should have been removed in 1840 to enable the Upper 
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Canadian Legislature to settle the question. The next two resolutions 
declared that no religious denomination had a vested interest in the 
Reserves (though present incumbents ought to be treated liberally ), 
and that the most equitable settlement would be by enabling legis- 
lation from the Imperial Parliament to provide for the continuation 
of present charges during a limited period, and the investment of 
all future revenues in the provincial Parliament, to be appropriated 
by it “as in its wisdom it may think proper.’** The final resolution 
called for an Address to the Queen for the repeal of 3 & 4 Victoria, 
c. 78, subject to the conditions enumerated. 

The ensuing debate was remarkable for its “great calmness.”** The 
ministers begged for moderation—secularization without injustice 
to innocent incumbents.** Each resolution was passed separately, the 
majorities ranging as high as 63 to 3. But on the twenty-ninth, which 
denied the existence of vested rights, the margin in favour was only 
two votes, both from Lower Canadian members, for the Upper 
Canadians divided equally, eighteen and eighteen. Among the nays 
was Attorney General Lafontaine. The Grits sought vainly to have 
the issue settled immediately by a Bill, but the final resolution 
calling for an Address to the Throne passed by 46 to 23, a clear 
majority of two to one. The significant fact is, however, that the 
resolutions did not constitute government policy. They were simply 
the voice of the Legislative Assembly of the United Canadas. 

Elgin and Grey were both disturbed by the course of events in 
Canada. Elgin was inclined to blame the Act of 1840 and the Dis- 
ruption of the Kirk for the present trouble, but he feared that the 
maintenance of the British connection would depend on repeal of 
the 1840 settlement.*® Grey was fully sympathetic to the Assembly’s 
claims, but he had strong doubts as to the possibility of pushing 
repeal through the Imperial Parliament.** Nine months passed before 
Grey advised that the Imperial Government was prepared to return 
the Clergy Reserves to Canadian control, saving of course “existing 
interests."*7 The joy of the Reformers was equalled by the dis- 
comfort of the Grits and the dismay of the Churches of England and 
Scotland in Canada. 

A temporary respite for the privileged churches came with the 
announcement that the Imperial Clergy Reserves Bill would have 
to be postponed in London until 1852. The last and best hope of 
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the Anglicans and Kirkmen was that a change of government at 
Westminster would remove the iconoclastic Whigs who proposed 
to lay profane hands on the shew bread. Only British Tories seemed 
conscious of that intimate relation between religion and the imperial 
connection of which Strachan had made so much, for the attitude 
of the mother churches toward the cause of Canadian establish- 
ment was at best lukewarm, at worst uninterested. 

Flagging interest in the Clergy Reserves was revived in Canada 
West by a series of public meetings, several of which ended in 
violence from the intervention of Tory Orange “bully bhoys.” Elgin 
agreed with his ministers that the policy of constitutional gradualism 
must not be surrendered either to the extremists who decried all 
interference with the settlement of 1840, or to those who demanded 
immediate action.** Yet it was obvious that even those still true to 
the old Reform party were becoming restive under the enforced 
delay, and the Ministry's greatest asset in the Clergy Reserves con- 
troversy was the wide diversity of opinion as to the most desirable 
application of the funds whenever the lands were nationalized. No 
further action could or would be taken on the Clergy Reserves by 
the Canadian Government until the Imperial Parliament passed its 
Act for reinvestment. The question for the moment remained one of 
British policy rather than Canadian politics, and the agitation in 
the province waned from sheer exhaustion. 

Early in March, 1852, Francis Hincks arrived in England to discuss 
the Intercolonial Railway scheme and was greeted with the dis- 
tressing news that Lord John Russell’s Cabinet had been replaced 
by the Tories under the Earl of Derby at the end of February.*® The 
new Government decided that no “accidental Majority of the 
Colonial Legislature” should be permitted to divert the Clergy 
Reserves from their sacred object. In their view the settlement of 
1840 left no ground for “reasonable jealousy or complaint of undue 
favour to particular religious denominations. . . .”*° In vain Hincks 
argued that the question was “one of local interest.” As for “acci- 
dental majorities,” he insisted that majorities were no more acci- 
dental in the Canadian Legislature than in the Imperial Parliament.” 
Colonial Secretary Pakington and his colleagues remained deaf to 
Hincks’s arguments, and the Canadian co-Premier had to be con- 
tent with the slim hope that the Derby Ministry might reconsider 
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its policy. But at least the Reform Government now had a scape- 
goat to offer to dissatisfied Reformers and Grits. 

On the denominational scene the Wesleyan Methodists had broken 
their decade-long, self-imposed silence with the announcement that 
they favoured a truly Canadian settlement based on the voluntarist 
principle, though they still would not interfere in a matter which 
was purely political.** The Church of England showed a disposition 
to compromise when it proposed during the summer of 1852 a 
denominational division of the Reserves.** Among Canadian Con- 
servatives, too, a moderation of opinion was appearing, geographically 
parallel to the growth of Gritism in the western peninsula. Party 
caucuses at Dundurn Castle showed that the “Young Tories of the 
West” were ready to break with the party’s traditional exclusive 
stand on the Clergy Reserves, which, it was felt, was playing into 
the hands of political and religious radicals. 

In the other direction, George Brown was slowly but surely 
adopting the Grit argument that the Canadian legislature should 
pass a Reserves Act with a delaying clause. By midsummer of 1852 
the policy of the Globe and its editor had completed the circle which 
brought them into virtual agreement with the Clear Grits on matters 
of church and state. “The State-Church question is now the grand 
issue of Upper Canada, and all others must bend to it.”*> This was 
the Globe’s reply to the Ministry’s plea for patient service by waiting 
for an Imperial Act. 

To strengthen the Canadian Government's hand Hincks produced 
Pakington’s refusal of Imperial legislation on the Clergy Reserves, 
and then introduced resolutions reaffirming the Reformers’ determi- 
nation to have the Clergy Reserves question settled in Canada. An 
Address based on these resolutions was carried by a three to two 
margin, thanks to the solid voting of the French Canadians. The 
Derby Government was “obviously staggered” by the strength of 
Canadian secularization sentiment."® As late as December, 1852, 
however, Pakington declared in the House of Commons that no 
Clergy Reserves Bill would be introduced because the settlement 
of 1840 was an integral part of the Union arrangement. 
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That same month the Derby Ministry resigned, and the Reform 
party's star climbed even higher in the ascendent. Once more the 
opponents on both sides of the Hincks-Morin Government were dis- 
comfited. The Duke of Newcastle, the newest Colonial Secretary, 
pushed the long-awaited Bill through the House of Lords, with the 
votes of nine out of nineteen of Strachan’s fellow-bishops supporting 
the secularization of the Reserves.” 

At last the Clergy Reserves question had become purely a Cana- 
dian matter. The Imperial permission had arrived too late for imple- 
mentation in the current session of 1853 without giving an appear- 
ance of inordinate haste. But measures to enlarge the franchise and 
parliamentary representation had just been enacted. Should the 
Government appeal to the country on constitutional grounds for a 
new mandate to settle the Reserves, or should it pass a Bill at the 
the next session under the restricted representation? The Govern- 
ment remained silent as to its intentions, and the result was a year 
of utter political confusion in Canada West. 

On the issue of immediate action versus a new mandate even 
ministerialist newspapers took opposite sides. The Pilot sent up a 
“trial balloon” in favour of delay until the next Parliament, which 
was interpreted by the radicals as a sure sign that the Clergy 
Reserves were being held as a stalking horse for the next election.” 
To confound confusion, moderate Conservatives revived their pro- 
posal for a denominational division.*? Hincks, John Rolph, and even 
Lord Elgin were each blamed for the delay, and the Reform star 
that had recently soared so high now began a rapid decline. The 
moment was approaching for a combined attack on the Government 
by disgruntled radicals and dogged tories. 

After a full year of confusion and vituperation, the Throne Speech 
of the last session in June, 1854, proved by its silence on the Clergy 
Reserves that the great question was to be used for yet another 
election. In a fit of exasperation the Assembly passed a double- 
barrelled resolution condemning the Ministry's deception and broken 
pledges on the Clergy Reserves and Seignorial Tenure issues. The 
ministers immediately announced a dissolution without even reply- 
ing to the Throne Speech or passing the single statute required by 
precedent at each session. 

Conservative candidates at the hustings generally supported a 
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denominational division of the Reserves,®** but their leader, Sir Allan 
MacNab, surprisingly endorsed secularization.® Reformers were still 
divided as to the details of a settlement, some holding for the sole 
use of the Reserves for education, some for granting them to the 
municipalities.*° When the polls closed the Ministry found itself 
in a decided minority. A cabinet shuffle and more promises in the 
Throne Speech of an imminent settlement failed to attract any “loose 
fish,”** and the rump of the Reform Government resigned in favour 
of the MacNab-Morin coalition, Canada’s first genuinely Conserva- 
tive Ministry. 

The new Executive had accepted the late Government’s reform 
programme as a condition of office, and they moved quickly to 
implement their promise of a final Clergy Reserves settlement. The 
proceeds of sales were to form the Upper and Lower Canada Muni- 
cipalities Funds, from which all monies would be distributed an- 
nually among the municipalities on a per capita basis. The first 
charge, however, would still be the existing stipends, but, “to remove 
all semblance of connexion between Church and State,” each in- 
cumbent would be allowed to commute his life claim at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum. This provision for commutation threatened 
until 1855 to be the cause of the reopening of the whole question 
once more, for in it the Reformers saw the very antithesis of secu- 
larization, “the very injustice against which we have desired to 
guard,”** namely the permanent endowment of a few privileged 
denominations. 

The settlement was also under attack from the right. Strachan 
sent each member of the legislature a pamphlet-letter reiterating the 
old arguments, and threatening the Roman Catholic endowments 
again." “Is the Bishop’s Church founded upon the Rock, or upon the 
Clergy Reserves?” asked the Wesleyan Methodist newspaper,” 
pointing out at the same time that the Wesleyan Methodists wanted 
no part of any division scheme intended to preserve exclusivism. 

In the Assembly a rash of amendments to the settlement were 
proposed—everything from a Tory suggestion of a referendum to the 
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favourite Reform scheme of preserving the municipal shares of the 
Fund for education alone.” Outside of Parliament the Reform press 
was focussing opposition on the commutation clause."* Commutation 
was not secularization, and furthermore by what right did the 
Church of Rome deserve to continue to share in the Protestant 
Reserves? The agitation against commutation, led by George Brown, 
was destined to die slowly, and even after the settlement became 
law, radicals and Reformers continued to petition Parliament against 
this perfidious arrangement introduced by John A. Macdonald. 

Despite the varied pressures from within and without Parliament, 
the Bill was pushed relentlessly forward by the Conservative Govern- 
ment. The members from Canada East gave their full support to 
secularization in exchange for their long-desired Seignorial Tenure 
Act. The Bill to end the Clergy Reserves passed the Assembly by 
62 to 39, the minority being mostly radicals, and in the Legislative 
Council only three opposing votes were cast. Thus in the last days 
of November, 1854, the Act introduced by Conservatives to secu- 
larize the Clergy Reserves became law, ending “one of the greatest 
abuses to which the Province had ever been subjected.”" 

The story of the Clergy Reserves does not, however, end here. 
Throughout the early months of 1855 the Church of England, or 
a part of it, was once more raising the cry of spoliation,™ and the 
Anti-Clergy Reserves Association was busy circulating a petition 
against commutation. The Globe estimated that nine of every ten 
provincial papers were opposed to commutation as being “unjust 
and impolitic.”"* One voluntarist paper was calling for a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole Act, remarking that, “it seemed to have been 
framed with the view of defeating those just and patriotic ends for 
which the country has been struggling for more than thirty years.”” 

The radical-voluntarist reaction against commutation soon took on 
all the aspects of former anti-Clergy Reserves campaigns, as reso- 
lutions were passed at public meetings and reform editors poured 
forth volleys against the “foul treachery of the coalition” which had 
refused individual commutation.” Petitions bearing more than 
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25,000 signatures were sent to Parliament to support Brown’s vain 
resolution for the exclusion of commutation.”* Slowly the furore died 
away as it became obvious that the settlement of 1854 would not 
and could not be changed, and the Government now proceeded with 
the financial details of secularization. 

The total commutation paid to the four churches in Canada West 
on behalf of the incumbents was £381,981, of which the Church 
of England received 64 per cent (£245,614), the Church of Scot- 
land 28 per cent ( £105,665), the Wesleyan Methodists 2.6 per cent 
(£9,769), and the Church of Rome 5.4 per cent (£220,933). The 
disparity between the sums given to the last two bodies from the 
Protestant Reserves is interesting. In addition to the commuted total, 
£44,441 was invested on account of widows’ pensions and a few 
uncommuted stipends. Most of these funds were dumped into the 
bond market, but the Wesleyan Methodists, assuming a very re- 
stricted interpretation of “real property,” had put their share into 
mortgages, probably at a higher interest rate than the other churches 
received.*° 

In 1854 there remained unsold some 633,000 acres of Reserves 
from which the municipalities of Canada West would eventually 
benefit through the Municipal Loan Fund. In the first two years 
after secularization the corporations drew a total of £401,637 on 
the credit of the Fund, all of which was expended on public im- 
provements for a province containing barely a million souls.** There 
can be little doubt that this money glut resulting from secularization 
was a contributing factor, perhaps even a catalyst, to the severe 
economic depression which swept the country in the third year after 
secularization. The municipalities defaulted on their debts to the 
Municipal Loan Fund and a decade later at Confederation their 
arrears of interest alone amounted to $3,200,000.®? The nationaliza- 
tion of “Pandora’s Box” also brought a measure of grief to the com- 
muting churches in later years, for the division of the funds within 
the churches themselves was the cause of several protracted law 
suits and much hard feeling. 

Thus the final settlement of the Clergy Reserves can be said to 
have carried its share of distress as well as benefits. But the con- 
sensus was that disestablishment was a blessing to the Churches of 
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England and Scotland. To the former church it meant the beginnings 
of self-government, and for the latter made possible the union of all 
Presbyterians in Canada. For the Province of Canada secularization 
removed the major source of irritation between churches and state, 
and between denominations as well. It was truly the end of an era 
in the politico-religious history of Upper Canada, and the verdict of 
history on the settlement of 1854 may well be the same as that ex- 
pressed by Governor General Sir Edmund Head in 1857: “Perhaps 
the vehemence with which it has been attacked by the two extreme 


parties may be held by some to be the best voucher for its justice 
and moderation.”** 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON BRITISH HISTORY 
Il. THe NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES® 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Britisu historians, having many centuries behind them in the past of their 
country, have been slow to devote themselves to the latest century. Except 
for biographies there is none of that torrent of studies, in the form of general 
histories and special monographs, on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
which characterizes history-writing in the United States. And during the past 
ear, as usual, the most interesting and significant publications in this field 
on tended to be of a biographical character. 

There is one outstanding exception to this generalization. Professor Charles 
Loch Mowat of Chicago has written a notable history of Britain between the 
wars, 1918-40. Professor Mowat grew up in England and has spent most of the 
last ee years in America; and his book is a distinguished example of 
American learning in a field which English writers still tend to cover by col- 
lections of chatty reminiscences. Anyone who has taught British history in this 
pon and has flattered himself that he has kept up fairly well with what has 

n written about it in books and periodicals must pay tribute to the range 
of Professor Mowat’s reading as shown by his footnotes and bibliography. His 
book is a thorough and well-balanced study of the two decades between the 
wars. Of course his information is limited largely to published sources, and 
there is a good deal yet to appear about this recent period. But the book is 
specially successful in the careful and detailed narrative that it gives of 
such famous controversial events as the Zinoviev letter of 1924, the general 
strike of 1926, the National Government of 1931, the abdication of 1936, 
Munich and the pre-war crisis of the late 1930's. 

Professor Mowat is unsparing in his condemnation of the mediocrity of 
political leadership given to the British people in these years; and since the 
leadership came from the Conservatives during most of this time, his book 
may create the impression of being unduly severe on one political party. On 
1922: “Thus ended the rule of the great ones, and the rule of the pigmies, of 
the second-class brains began, to continue until 1940.” On the National 
Government of 1931: “It was simply a get-together on the part of the Boys 
of the Old Brigade, who climbed on to the bandwagon and sat there, rain 
or shine, until they had brought the British Empire to the verge of destruction.” 
(He quotes this sentence from Robert Boothby with approval.) But he is 
equally severe on Ramsay MacDonald and Labour. On the second Labour 
Government of 1929-31: “Labour by desperate remedies might have saved 
the day. Thus was lost a great opportunity—the last one offered for the building 
of a better nation out of the calamities and transformations of the war... . 


*For a list of books reviewed, see page 68. Part I of this review article appeared in 
the December issue. 
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In this sense Labour's failure was the turning point in Britain’s history 
between the wars.” 

The book is made more readable by a series of incisive character sketches 
of the main leaders of the time. Its most notable and valuable feature, how- 
ever, is the large part of it devoted to analysis of economic and social condi- 
tions. Professor Mowat demolishes the myth of the blackness and bleakness of 
the 1930's, and shows how much real advance there was in this period of the 
depression. The weakest part of his book is the rather slight and commonplace 
analysis of intellectual and artistic movements. As time goes on the British 
philosophers, poets and novelists of the twenties and thirties are going to 
seem much more exciting and significant than the politicians. 

One can pass over quickly a slight volume by G. D. Lillibridge on the influ- 
ence of American democracy in Britain, 1830-67. This is based mainly on a 
reading of newspapers and periodicals, and has a good many interesting 
quotations. But the author suffers from a misplaced urge to be facetious, and 
his quotations are strung together by a commentary which is slapdash and 
journalistic: for example (p. 35), “What happened was a sudden lack of 
interest by the business class in the political fate of the masses, accompanied 
by a blank look of who-the-hell-are-you when they met up with radical 
demands.” 

Of biographical studies there have been several notable volumes. Professor 
Asa Briggs has used the biographical form to make an interesting study of the 
mid-Victorian age. The subtitle of his book, Victorian People, is “Some Re- 
assessments of People, Institutions, Ideas and Events, 1851-1867.” “I have 
set out,” he says, “to study mid-Victorian England by studying specimens.” 
His specimens and the environment in which they are studied are: John 
Arthur Roebuck and the Crimean War; Anthony Trollope, Walter Bagehot 
and the English Constitution; Samuel Smiles and the Gospel of Work; Thomas 
Hughes and the Public Schools; Richard Applegarth and the Trade Unions; 
John Bright and the Creed of Reform; Robert Lowe and the Fear of 
Democracy; Benjamin Disraeli and the Leap in the Dark. The book has little 
of the vivacity and impressionistic colouring of G. M. Young's study of 
Victorianism; but it is full of shrewd observations and it carries the reader 
along very skilfully from the Great Exhibition of 1851 to the coming of 
political democracy with the Second Reform Bill of 1867. What it brings out 
most strongly is the fact that the doubts and dilemmas of the Victorians were 
as real as the self-confidence and complacency which we are apt to see as 
their most prominent characteristics. 

Covering the period before the Great Reform Bill, Sir Charles Petrie has 
written a rather commonplace life of Lord Liverpool. This was the man who 
was Disraeli’s “Arch Mediocrity,” who was tory Prime Minister for fifteen 
years at the end of the Napoleonic wars and in the period immediately follow- 
ing. One finds difficulty in discovering why this volume should have been 
published. It has no new discoveries from original research and no new in- 
terpretations; it simply takes one along in an agreeable text-book kind of 
narrative of political history, the narrative being lighted up by good quotations. 
The author objects to Dizzy’s jibes at the toryism of this age of great events and 
little men; but if he wrote the book as a tory historian performing an act of 
piety, he leaves the reader feeling that Dizzy was not far wrong. Liverpool is 
shown to have been a man with a good deal of practical common sense. But 
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also, as a young man, he opposed the proposal to abolish the slave trade with 
the argument that progressive improvement in the treatment of the slaves 
would lead to their breeding more rapidly, so that the need for importation 
would cease and the slave trade would die a natural death. And as an old 
man in the 1820's he opposed giving to Leeds the seats from the disfranchised 
borough of Grampound on the ground that this “would subject the populace 
to a perpetual factious canvass which would divert the people from their 
industrious habits and keep alive the spirit of turbulence and disaffection 
among them.” It is difficult to grow enthusiastic about post-war toryism in 
any age. 

E. P. Thompson’s thick volume of 900 pages on William Morris is of another 
quality altogether. It is a first-class piece of work—even though, being written 
by a Marxian with a Marxian thesis to demonstrate, it has scattered through 
its pages a series of jibes at “our great American ally,” including an assault on 
an American study of Morris as “just another American doctorate tailored to 
meet the climate of the cold war,” an attack on Mr. Attlee, references to 
bacteria and atomic weapons, and other such contemporary Marxian clichés. 

Mr. Thompson is concerned to prove that most other writers have given a 
false picture of Morris because they have played down his socialist activities 
at the end of his career, and have presented him in these years as the innocent 
romantic idealist poet who knew nothing about Marx and was wasting on 
politics the energies that might have been more fruitfully devoted to aesthetics. 
He gives an exhaustive account of Morris's pre-socialist years in order to show 
that he was already in revolt against his age and that he was eventually saved 
from romantic despair by the vision of a new age of the proletariat. Morris 
was not, says Mr. Thompson, a sweet unpractical singer, the poet of escape 
to the beautiful and antique. He was something much more. He came to 
understand the class struggle and was the first creative artist in this age to 
take his stand with the revolutionary working class and to participate in the 
day-to-day building of a socialist movement. All this is argued at great length, 
and the copious quotations from Morris himself make it convincing. This 
book is a good example of one of the things that they do better in England. 
It represents Marxian scholarship of high quality, and is far from the collection 
of slogans and vituperation which is what we expect from North American 
Marxians. I cannot judge whether Mr. Thompson’s aesthetic criticism of 
Morris’s poetry is just or whether it is new. But all students of English history 
who are interested in the socialist movements of the 1880's and 1890’s which 
were the precursors of the Labour party will have to pay attention to this book. 

Emanuel Shinwell came into political prominence during World War I as 
one of the wild men of the Clyde, and he belonged to the left wing of the 
Labour party ooo early years of office and responsibility. His auto- 
biography is rather disappointing. He calls it Conflict without Malice, and he 
very much overdoes the emotion-recollected-in-tranquillity pose. The really 
interesting part of his book, as usual in autobiographies, is that which tells 
of his early years; here he gives a striking picture of poverty and hardship and 
of disheartening struggles against hostile power and authority. “The Glasgow 
policeman of the early 1900’s was the most brutal I have ever known.” But 
the House of Commons over the years must have had an unduly softening 
effect on him. If what has been reported in the press of his adventures since 
1922 has any truth, the reader is bound to remain somewhat skeptical as to 
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whether the conflict of which he here gives some scrappy conversational 
reminiscences was as completely without malice as he would have us believe. 
Evidently he has cast himself in the role of a genial appreciator of human 
character, and he is surprisingly tolerant both towards Ramsay MacDonald 
and towards his tory opponents. On the whole his book makes agreeable light 
reading, but it doesn’t really give an adequate picture of the urge behind the 
radical wing of Labour in the 1920’s and 1930's. 

Leopold Amery died a short time after the third volume of his reminiscences 
was published. It is entitled The Unforgiving Years, 1929-1940, and it is one 
of the best accounts of the politics of the 1930’s that has yet been published. 
The three volumes of My Political Life, in their capacity for conveying to the 
reader the excitement of politics and the importance of the issues of the time, 
are unequalled by any other writing that has been done on this period, except 
of course that of Sir Winston Churchill. Mr. Amery himself was an unforgiving 
man, and his condemnation of most of his contemporaries of the 1930's is 
vigorous and incisive. He was the perfect Chamberlainite; he believed passion- 
ately that the Chamberlain policy of building up an economically self-sufficient 
Empire contained the solution of all Britain’s economic troubles; and his three 
volumes, as a literary work, have the great advantage of being written from 
a definite point of view. But he was a doctrinaire. His idealism about the 
Commonwealth made him as unrealistic about what was really going on in 
the Dominions as were the League of Nations idealists about what was going 
on in Europe. One sees also, as one reads through these pages, that he was 
always the planner—something that a genuine conservative should hardly be. 
He was always demanding a policy that should lead straight to a planned 
future, and he was impatient with the day-to-day opportunism of his con- 
servative colleagues. No doubt this was why his judgment was always dis- 
trusted by them, and why he never achieved that high office for which he 
confidently felt himself qualified. At the end of this volume he is complaining 
to Prime Minister Churchill in 1940 about being shunted to the India Office 
instead of being given one of the big war-making offices. Yet it is characteristic 
of the genuine public spirit of the man that his autobiography ends not with 
reflections about himself but with a fine tribute to Churchill. 

Mr. Amery’s ambition was to have power as well as influence. But one of 
the lessons of politics is that you can’t be both the brain-truster and the 
responsible party leader. Sir William Beveridge, though he was a civil servant 
for some time, was content mostly to exercise influence. His autobiography, 
which is the product of a more philosophic temperament than those of Amery 
and Shinwell, is, he says, meant to be an illustration of the theme Power and 
Influence, “the chief alternative ways by which things get done in the world 
of affairs.” “My experience is that the pursuit and exercise of power do not 
sort naturally with the pursuit of knowledge or the — to reason. ... I 
have spent most of my life most happily in making plans for others to carry 
out.” He started his practical career as sub-warden of Toynbee Hall; went 
from there to the Morning Post, writing advanced editorials on social questions 
for that high tory journal; was appointed in 1908 to the Board of Trade by 
Winston Churchill to administer the new labour exchanges; after various civil 
service jobs during the war, he became head of the London School of 
Economics, and then Master of University College in Oxford; he ended his 
career as author of the Beveridge Report and unsuccessful Liberal candidate 
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for Parliament. His volume gives an illuminating account of politics as seen 
from behind the stage; and naturally, as a man of influence, he is rather 
disillusioning about the men of power, the politicians. “Making the Beveridge 
Report was continuous undiluted delight, for it brought continuous companion- 
ship with a picked group of men and women without power but seeking to 
make a better world by influence based on knowledge.” The Beveridge and 
Amery volumes illustrate once again why British Liberalism and Conservatism 
are so endlessly fascinating. 

Books by political scientists become more and more important to historians 
whose field is political history. In Britain the political scientists are inventing 
a new science which they call, in mock pomposity, psephology—the science 
of elections. The studies of the Nuffield College school of recent British 
elections are well known. A little book of similar character is that by R. S. 
Milne and H. C. Mackenzie called Straight Fight. It is an analysis of what 
happened in the seat of Bristol North East in the general election of 1951, 
attempting to find out how the issues looked to Bristol voters and what was 
the connection between social class and voting behaviour. 

A much more comprehensive study of current British politics is that by 
Robert McKenzie—British Political Parties. It has as subtitle “The Distribu- 
tion of Power within the Conservative and Labour Parties.” Mr. McKenzie 
is a young Canadian don in the London School of Economics whose voice 
is familiar on the C.B.C. He takes up again the theme which Ostrogorski first 
handled fifty years ago in his famous two volumes on Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties. Generally the McKenzie thesis may be said 
to be that, while the two parties differ widely in their formal structure—so 
widely that you can collect juicy quotations from the Conservatives which 
elevate their leader almost to the position of a charismatic Fuehrer, and you 
can hardly avoid Labour quotations to the effect that their party is demo- 
cratically controlled by its annual Conference—nevertheless, when the student 
examines closely what actually happens within each party machine, he soon 
uncovers a remarkable similarity between the two. In a detailed account of 
party history over the last fifty years Mr. McKenzie produces a powerful study 
on the theme of the iron law of oligarchy. Surprisingly enough, while the 
leadership in both parties becomes pretty solidly entrenched, it is Conservative 
leaders who are apt to be repudiated by their followers, and it is Labour 
leaders who stay in power as long as they want to. This is almost an epoch- 
making work. And like the English studies in psephology, it must suggest to 
every Canadian reader how much there is waiting to be done in recent 
Canadian political history. 

Professor K. C. Wheare’s book on Government by Committee is more limited 
in its appeal. It is a preliminary analysis. “In this book I am attempting to fly 
before I can walk.” It is a largely technical analysis of the maze of committees 
which now function everywhere in the governmental machine. We shall have 
to wait for further studies to see how fruitful Professor Wheare’s system of 
classification may be—Committees to Advise, Committees to Inquire, Com- 
mittees to Negotiate, Committees to Legislate, Committees to Administer, 
Committees to Scrutinize and Control. At any rate he shows that the general 
suspicion is wrong that “a committee is a group of people who individually 


— that something must be done and collectively decide that nothing can 
done.” 
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Sir John Craig’s History of Red Tape is a pleasant collection of information 
by a retired civil servant about the history of the British bureaucracy from the 
Norman Conquest to the present. It pauses from time to time to dwell u 
certain civil servants of special importance—Thomas Cromwell, Samuel Pepys, 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Robert Morant. If it takes sides on any issue, it is 
on the Trevelyan-Northcote Report of 1853 which is the foundation of the 
modern civil service and of which the author is highly critical. He is also sad 
about the giant growth of the modern service, though his treatment here is 
too brief for it to be possible for him to have reached the mathematical pre- 
cision of Parkinson’s Law as recently enunciated in the London Economist 
(Nov. 19, 1955). 

The Reith lectures over the B.B.C. in 1954 were delivered by Sir Oliver 
Franks. He gave as his title Britain and the Tide of World Affairs. They make 
up a small book of only 75 pages, but they seem to this reader to provide the 
most profound analysis of the position of Britain in the post-war world that 
is to be found anywhere. Sir Oliver is concerned with the challenge that faces 
Britain in the 1950's. He is sure that his fellow countrymen are determined 
to remain a great people capable of determining their own destiny rather than 
having it determined for them by others more powerful. But he is acutely 
aware that the balance of power in the world, “of military power, of economic 
power, of the power of creative ideas,” may turn permanently against them. 
He discusses Britain’s relations with the Commonwealth, with the United 
States, and with Europe. He warns of the impossibility of achieving political 
aims if Britain’s economic basis is not strong. His lectures are persuasive and 
eloquent. But it is difficult to avoid the feeling that the British people are 
inclining towards the very courses against which the lecturer warns them, 
and this mainly because the power that they lack today is not so much military 
or economic power but the power of creative ideas. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY* 
G. W. Brown 


Wits the spectacular rise in importance of the United States in international 
affairs during recent years there has inevitably been a tremendous increase in 
writing of all kinds on American foreign policy. Within the limits of this short 
review any adequate survey of that writing is obviously impossible, and indeed 
the books listed have been brought together not on any particular principle 
but chiefly because they have been published within a short interval during 
the past year or so. If, however, they are a mixed bag, varying greatly in 
importance, they are not on that account less useful as a basis for comment. 

Mr. Dulles’s America’s Rise to World Power is the most significant of the 
group. It has appeared early among the volumes of The New American Nation 
Series, the publication of which is an event of first-class importance. If the 
new series rivals its illustrious predecessor which held the field for half a 
century, and we suspect it may, Mr. Dulles’s book will be a standard work 
for many years and will be read by generations of college and university 
students as well as by a wider public. Its general lines of interpretation are, 
therefore, important. 

Mr. Dulles’s central theme is “that great debate over America’s role in world 
affairs which stretched back to the earliest days of the Republic,” and the 
half century which he covers contains by all odds the most important parts 
of the history of that debate. This period begins with the fundamental altera- 
tions in the international balance which were clearly emerging by 1900 and 
runs through to the mid-term year of the Eisenhower régime with its crises 
over European union and southeast Asia, and its frustrating confusion of 
opinion over the possibilities of peaceful coexistence and the uses of the atom 
—perhaps as good a stopping point as any, since by this point the United States 
was inextricably involved in global commitments, as the map at the end of the 
final chapter makes graphically clear. Throughout the entire story we are kept 
aware of the conflict of forces and attitudes which are bound up in the complex 
process of determining American policy—the concern for national security 
growing strong only in the forties, economic ambition, humanitarian sym- 
pathies, and the particular moral and ethical concepts which in varying forms 
have always been a potent factor in American thought and action. 

Central in the conflict has of course been the cal of isolationism, which 
Mr. Dulles defines, properly we believe (p. 144), as opposition to “political 
commitments infringing upon the nation’s freedom of action.” (He rejects the 
red-herring attempt to prove that the United States was not basically isolation- 
ist in the 1920's, for instance, merely because she was actively involved in 
certain aspects of world affairs.) His own sympathies in this matter are clear. 
The futility and indeed irresponsibility of wishful thinking, high-sounding 
declarations, and empty agreements without commitments are brought out at 
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many points. But if an underlying point of view is clear—and we do not see 
how any adequate treatment of this theme could fail to reveal one—the book 
remains not a thesis or an argument but a scholarly analysis. 

If there are criticisms they are, perhaps, that the book is too American- 
centred and too political—that the preoccupation with the great debate tends 
to obscure the significance of those developments, both in the international 
scene and in the economic growth of the country, which fundamentally 
affected policy. References are, indeed, made to them at many points, especially 
to those in the international scene, but a second reading frequently seems 
necessary to bring out the full value of what appear often to be passing 
observations. This is true, also, of relations with Britain. Writing of the 
Anglo-American rapprochement of the early years of the century, Mr. Dulles 
observes (p. 59) that, “It did not mean the complete disappearance of old- 
time rivalries. Nevertheless the constant threat to both nations in the imperial- 
istic ambitions of Germany continued to draw them together, creating a 
solidarity that when put to the test became a vital factor in the international 
alignments of the twentieth cenury.” He fails, however, to bring out fully 
the special complexity and significance of relations with Britain at every 
important point in the determination of American policy, though various 
references are made to such points as the “Atlantic community,” Britain’s 
— place in it during the nineteenth century, and the twentieth century 
shift in world responsibilities from Britain to the United States. 

These are, however, matters of emphasis and exposition which it is unreason- 
able to press too strongly against a book which does so much so well in the 
restricted limit of 300 pages. Rather it would be fairer, did space permit, to 
enlarge on such merits as the balanced survey of the causes of the United 
States entry into the First World War, the analysis of the origins and sources 
of strength of isolationist sentiment, the explanation of the differences in 
attitude of the American public toward the Atlantic and the Pacific, the com- 
ments on the too frequent failure of the American people to “realize the 
weight of imponderables in world politics,” and the illuminating references 
to a very large number of individuals from Mahan to McCarthy and beyond. 
Finally, the annotated bibliography deserves a special word of commendation. 
Running to twenty pages it provides an excellent survey of the most useful 
materials. 

Professor Pratt’s A History of United States Foreign Policy is the latest of 
several texts on the subject; and, if it follows the familiar patterns of the 
American college textbook, it has also some merits of its own. Its 800 pages, 
including an ample index, are happily rather fewer than in the overloaded 
compendia so common in this type of writing. Its bibliographies and footnotes, 
while not exhaustive, are an ample textbook guide not only to general materials 
but to a large number of special books and articles. The style moves swiftl 
and clearly; we are spared the all too common feeling of staggering oe 
a jungle of detail, though the factual material is usually well chosen and 
adequate on the points treated; and above all we are impressed, as we had the 
right to — from the author’s previous work, with his tolerance, fairness, 
and scholarly competence throughout. 

This being understood, a word may be said on what appear to this reviewer 
to be several defects, principally of omission. In general they have to do with 
the failure to bring out as cen as might be the relation of the United States 
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to the international scene and to the theme of world order not only in the 
twentieth but in the nineteenth century. The short concluding chapter of six 
pages, “Trial Balance and Analysis,” does, it is true, indicate the importance 
of this theme, but this chapter impresses one as being something of an after- 
thought revealing very considerable gaps in the main treatment. The problems 
of high policy involved, for instance, in the rise and destruction of German 
military and naval power in two world wars are here suggested (e.g., “The 
complete destruction of the military power of Germany and Japan created 
vacuums in Europe and Asia,” p. 779), but are not effectively brought out in 
their natural places earlier in the book. The revolutionary changes, which were 
so clearly emerging at the turn of the century in the balance of power, and 
which were to bring a fundamental alteration in the position of the United 
States, are scarcely mentioned. Anglo-American relations are treated where 
they arise with eminent fairness, but nowhere is their broad significance 
effectively analysed, and the same may be said of Canadian-American relations, 
which have had their own significance in the general international situation 
at many points during the past two centuries. We could have wished also that 
Mr. Pratt had brought out more clearly the influence on policy-making of the 
peculiarities of the American constitutional and political system. This ex- 
tremely important consideration appears to be largely overlooked even in the 
United States, and certainly is not commonly understood elsewhere. The 
division of powers, the dispersion of responsibility, the violent swings of public 
opinion and their impact on policy-making are part of the history of United 
States foreign policy which need clear explanation. From this point of view 
and others as well, isolationism and the isolationist upsurge of the 1930's are 
inadequately treated. These are general points about which college and uni- 
versity students should be informed. With these reservations Mr. Pratt’s book 
can be heartily commended. 
Professor Drummond’s The Passing of American Neutrality, 1937-1941 is 
a detailed and specialized monograph based, as the useful bibliography indi- 
cates, on an extensive examination of secondary works and of sources both 
printed and manuscript. Its value is to be judged by the treatment of the years 
ified in the title, and this is fortunate since the introductory material in 
e first seventy-five pages or so is much the least satisfactory part of the book. 
The twenty pages of “Historical Introduction” are badly proportioned, with 
more on the colonial period than on the critical years, 1896-1920, and might 
better have been omitted. For the period 1920-37 there is a tendency to skip 
back and forth from one episode to another which makes it difficult to see the 
problem of policy-making as a whole, though one can also sympathize with 
the author’s problem in organizing a complicated story. Fortunately, the 
author rises more effectively above his card-catalogue method as he gets into 
the centre of his theme. The strength of the book is in its close and well- 
documented examination of detail as it follows step by step the conflict of 
isolationist tendencies with the pressure of forces and events which finally 
overcame them. The impact of public opinion on this conflict and the diffi- 
culties created by the failure of the public to grasp urgent considerations of 


high policy are brought out at many points. Full credit, but with balanced 
judgment, is given to Roosevelt’s leadership, which the author remarks dis- 
played a “somewhat equivocal internationalism, especially before 1937.” The 
internal divisions, even within Roosevelt’s cabinet, are clearly indicated. In 
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summary, the author's final judgment is that the policy of these years was, 
all things considered, wise in view of the multitudinous problems, domestic 
and foreign, which surrounded it, though he wonders “whether a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Japan’s economic troubles would not have yielded 
valuable dividends at certain points in relations with that country” (p. 380). 
On the whole, Mr. Drummond’s book provides us with a very useful analysis 
even if it contains few surprises in a period which has already attracted con- 
siderable writing. 

The volume on The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy, prepared 
by a very strong committee, deals with present and future considerations and 
thus lies for the most part outside the scope of this review. One point of 
historical importance it makes, howevet, with great emphasis in its introduction 
and first chapter running to fifty-four pages. This point is the necessity of an 
understanding of the international system of the nineteenth century as com- 
pared with that of the twentieth. Much contemporary thinking rests, the 
introduction says (p. 9), “upon an inadequate analysis of the essential features 
of the 19th-century system” which were assured by certain institutional de- 
velopments—“the ideology and practice of laissez-faire, the domination of vast 
raw material producing areas by the European imperial powers, the central 
position of Britain, and the subtle instruments of international economic 
authority operated from London.” The central position of British power and 
policy in the nineteenth-century system is analysed at some length, and its 
significance made clear: “Indeed, the security of the 19th-century world 
polity has often been attributed to the Pax Britannica—to Britain’s maintenance 
of the freedom of the seas and of the balance of power among the European 
states” (p. 26). The alterations in the twentieth century and the consequent 
effects on American interest and policy are then pointed out against the 
nineteenth-century background. 

It is an interesting comment on the historical books here reviewed that they 
contain practically nothing about these fundamental considerations. One can 
only conclude that some at least of the historians of American foreign policy 
have a blind spot at this point which should be removed. 

Professor Graebner’s Empire on the Pacific deals with the driving forces and 
motives behind the thrust westward which brought Oregon and California 
within the bounds of the United States in the years 1844-8. The main purpose 
is to provide a new thesis for this familiar theme—that maritime and com- 
mercial interests were not a secondary influence merely supporting the expan- 
sive forces of American pioneer settlement backed by the ebullient rhetoric of 
Manifest Destiny, but that the determination to win control of the Pacific 
ports and coast from the Strait of Juan de Fuca to San Diego Bay was the 
principal driving force at the chief points of crisis and that this determination 
was clearly and grimly followed by President Polk as the mainspring of his 
policy. Mr. Graebner in his detailed examination of public opinion and Polk’s 
politics brings forward much supporting evidence for his view, and if the final 
result is not a revolutionary change in interpretation it does at least bring a 
shift in emphasis which adds to our understanding. Mr. Graebner’s analysis 
makes clear the intimate relation of Oregon and California as parts of a single 

roblem, not only for Polk but for the British government which for a time 

d an active interest in the Californian coast. Also well described are the 
complex interacting circumstances which finally led to the acceptance of the 
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49° boundary line. These and other points are of direct interest to Canadian 
history. The bibliographical essay will be useful for those interested in the 
subject as a guide to American materials. The failure, however, to include 
British Columbia and the United States by F. W. Howay, W. N. Sage, and 
H. F. Angus in the “Relations of Canada and the United States” series, and 
The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and 
Company [of the Hudson’s Bay Company], edited by E. E. Rich and published 
by the Champlain Society, suggests that some other relevant items may have 
been overlooked. 

In Chance or Destiny: Turning Points in American History, Mr. Handlin has 
picked out eight episodes, most of which like those on the Louisiana Purchase, 
the Lusitania, and Pearl Harbor deal with some aspect of American foreign 
policy, and in which fortuitous circumstance or coincidence played a striking 
part. The role of chance in human affairs is an unsolved and indeed unsolvable 
mystery. The accidental, the fortuitous, the unexpected run through the whole 
warp and woof of human relations. This, however, does not prevent the 
historian from tracing some patterns and identifying some motives and forces 
which appear to go far toward making historical developments intelligible 
even if there can be no finality in interpretation. To isolate eight examples of 
chance, however interesting, and give them undue weight may be an in- 
triguing recreational exercise for both author and reader, but it can scarcely 
be considered a contribution to serious history in spite of the sub-title and 
the blurb on the dust jacket. It is true that Mr. Handlin in his concluding 
pages rejects the idea of a limited number of turning points, but his observa- 
tions on the elusive and formidable problem of chance or destiny do not take 
us very far. 

To recommend the latest volume in the series on Foreign Relations of the 
United States: Diplomatic Papers is indeed superfluous here, nor is it possible 
to review in any real sense its one-thousand-page contents. It may be useful, 
however, to mention the present state of this basic series which aims, in the 
words of the preface, to be “a substantially complete documentary record of 
our country’s diplomacy.” The present intention is to reduce by publication 
the gap between the date of a volume’s appearance and the period which it 
covers—a gap which reached nearly eighteen years during the past two 
decades. The volume here listed, however, skips forward to 1945 and is the 
first in a special series on World War II Conferences prepared by the Depart- 
ment of State in response to expressions of interest emanating from the Senate. 
Volumes will also be prepared on relations with China, 1942-9. The volume 
now published contains some 450 pages of pre-conference documents, 90 pages 
on the Malta Conference of January 30 to February 2, 1945, and 450 pages 
on the Yalta Conference, in addition to a short factual introduction, 8 illustra- 
tions, 3 maps, and a closely printed index of 34 pages. In collecting material 
the Department of State relied not only on its own files but on the co-operation 
of other agencies and individuals. 

Mr. Allen’s Great Britain and the United States, though last on our list, is 
by no means least. Indeed, among the publications of recent years it has a 
place of unique importance. A book on this theme is long overdue, and doubt- 
less one reason for this is the difficulty of bringing within the limits of a o— 
volume the many aspects of a long and extremely complicated story. In the 
foreign policy of the United States, British relations have been ever present, 
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pervasive, many-sided—diplomatic, cultural, psychological, linguistic, and other 
considerations bristle out or lie embedded in them at every point. In the 
United States, relations with Britain never have been and cannot be like the 
relations with any other country, for not only are they greater and more con- 
tinual in extent, they are complicated by special repulsions and attractions, by 
animosities and ties both of interest and sentiment which apply to no other 
country. Language itself is both a complicating and simplifying factor. Terms 
and concepts like imperialism have different overtones, connotations, even 
meanings on the two sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Allen is aware of all this, and it is important therefore that the book 
be judged on the basis of the author’s purposes. This, the preface states, is not 
a work of original research, but aims to present an outline based chiefly on 
secondary studies like Brebner’s North Atlantic Triangle and Burt’s volume on 
the period following the Revolution, to mention two of special interest to 
Canadians. Moreover, the preface, in indicating the author's point of view, 
makes clear another purpose: “I have not written this book purely as an 
academic study: I have written it because I believe in the necessity for cordial 
Anglo-American relations. . . . Here, plainly, is a bias agaiist which the reader 
should be warned, although he will doubtless become aware of it soon enough 
in any case. My object has been to tell the story of the Anglo-American relation- 
ship in the past in order that we may the better guide its course in the future.” 
These are legitimate aims; nor does the bias when so frankly stated, though 
it is persistently clear throughout, necessarily impair the value of a survey of 
this kind unless the author distorts evidence, which certainly Mr. Allen does 
not. Without doubt the author’s aims have been kept clearly in mind. The 
weaknesses of the book, such as they are, lie in other directions. 

The nineteen chapters running to 968 pages are divided into four parts: 
I, The Relationship; Il, Emancipation; III, Isolation; IV, World Power. The 
first, covering some two hundred pages in seven chapters, is a survey of the 
general nature, including the imponderables, of Anglo-American relations— 
economic, social and political, cultural, emotional, diplomatic; and if it is not 
all that could be wished, one is left with the feeling that Mr. Allen was right 
in attempting to include this kind of material, since no book could claim to 
be a well-rounded treatment if it dealt with diplomatic and public relations 
only. Political and constitutional considerations are perhaps the least satis- 
factorily handled. The statement on pages 118-19, for instance, that the roles 
of President and Prime Minister in regard to foreign affairs are very similar, 
and that the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs “have 
almost exactly analogous functions,” are certainly more misleading than 
explanatory. Nowhere, in fact, is the relation of public opinion to the making 
of foreign policy in the two countries very clearly analysed. The importance 
of Canada’s role is emphasized in this section, though the references, necessarily 
condensed, even cryptic, are not always satisfactory, for example, the mention 
of the “Taft Reciprocity Treaty of 1911.” The necessity of condensation, it 
must be recognized, imposed rigorous restrictions on this part of the book. 

The remaining three parts are, in essence, a survey of British-American 
diplomatic relations, Part II covering the period from the Revolution to 1821, 
Part III the years 1821 to 1898, and Part IV the years 1898 to 1952. In this 
775 pages * os is a great deal of factual information about negotiations, 
treaties, etc., and this part of the volume provides a useful handbook. General 
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trends and underlying considerations do not, however, stand out as clearly 
as one could wish. What is aimed at in Part I is not very manifestly applied to 
the other parts. The difficulty is formidable, and certainly one does not feel 
like asking for a larger volume. It would seem that a different scale of treat- 
ment would be necessary to achieve greater integration and more interpretation 
within a single volume. One notable omission is the failure to bring out 
adequately the points emphasized so clearly in the volume on political economy 
mentioned above—the nature of the Atlantic system in the nineteenth cen 
and the shift in power at the turn of the century. There are incidental refer- 
ences but no satisfactory treatment of this central theme. 

We do not wish to end on an entirely negative note, however. Mr. Allen’s 
book is a pioneer effort, and a commendable one. It will be not the least of 
—— if it encourages other attempts to deal with this important 
subject. 
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John A. Macdonald: The Old Chieftain. By DonaLp CreIcGHTON. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1955. Pp. xii, 630, with maps 
and illustrations. $5.75. 


Tuis second volume of Professor Creighton’s brilliant biography of Sir John A. 
Macdonald is considerably longer than the first and, by virtue of its subject- 
matter, both more interesting and more important. The provincial politics of 
pre-Confederation Canada give place to the larger national and international 
issues of the first decades of the Dominion; and the author places us all in his 
debt by the manner in which he illuminates those issues. The same skilful 
pen, and the same thoroughgoing investigation of primary sources, which 
rendered the earlier volume so significant, are again in evidence here. The 
completed work is more than a mere study of an individual; it is both a funda- 
mental original contribution to the history of Canada, and a permanent addition 
to Canadian literature. That this long and serious book should have gained so 
large an audience is a tribute to its remarkable combination of qualities. It is 
no small triumph to have produced a biography of a Canadian statesman dead 
for over sixty years which even readers who are not students of history find 
it difficult to lay down. 

The volume begins in 1867 and ends with Sir John’s death in 1891. There 
are few aspects of Canadian life in these twenty-four years which it does not 
touch and on which it does not throw some light. It is based primarily on the 
Macdonald Papers in the Public Archives at Ottawa; but the author has flung 
his net widely and performed an enormous task of research. He frequently 
turns the papers of English statesmen to particularly good account. As in the 
earlier volume, he makes comparatively little use of secondary maierial; in 
this period, indeed, there is rather less secondary material to use. The docu- 
mentation is full and valuable; only rarely does the author fail to cite his 
sources (one example, however, occurs in the paragraphs on the Colonial 
Conference of 1887, pp. 475-6). Like all Mr. Creighton’s books, this one 
achieves an exceptional standard of accuracy; so much so that it gives the 
reader a bit of a shock to find him making a slip common among students of 
the period and calling Mountague Bernard “Montague” (p. 83). So much for 
scholarship. It is not scholarship but style that has won the book so many 
readers. The writing is always lucid and frequently eloquent. Mr. Creighton 
understands the rhythm of English prose as few writers in Canada do. As this 
reviewer said in connection with the earlier volume, if we had more historians 
who possessed and used this sort of skill the estate of history would be higher 
in this country. However, Mr. Creighton’s style at the moment seems to be 
tending more and more towards the luxuriant and the portentous; and perhaps 
he might usefully recall the counsel which Philip Guedalla received (but 
didn’t take) from the old sailor: Beware of adjectives. 

We said that the book was an important contribution to history, and so it is. 
It nevertheless prompts the reflection that history and biography are not the 
same thing, and that concentration upon one individual in the manner imposed 
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by the biographical approach sometimes interferes with historical perspective. 
It seems to the reviewer that there are two places in this book where the 
biographer in the author has in some degree got the better of the historian. 
The first is chapter m, which deals with the negotiation of the Treaty of 
Washington. It is a brilliant chapter, but is nevertheless a rather misleading 
account of an extremely important episode. It is focussed entirely upon the 
Canadian fisheries and the trouble between Macdonald and Lord de Grey over 
that question. The all-important Alabama claims are scarcely even mentioned. 
(Indeed, the San Juan dispute, which Macdonald himself wrote at the time 
presented “more difficulties than all the other cases put together,” is not 
mentioned at all.) A complicated multiple negotiation whose essence was the 
elimination of issues that threatened the peace of nations is here greatly 
simplified and reduced almost to the status of a commercial dispute. It may 
be that Mr. Creighton has been influenced by the somewhat similar treatment 
of the episode in the earlier study by Goldwin Smith the younger. It is doubt- 
less true that de Grey was unfair to Macdonald; but it seems to this reviewer 
that Mr. Creighton in his turn is unfair to de Grey (and the other British 
commissioners) in that he gives the reader no real notion of the complexity of 
their task and the vast responsibility that rested upon them. These things must 
be considered in any final evaluation of Macdonald’s actions at Washington. 
Yet Mr. Creighton tells the tale of the personal clash with such dazzling skill 
that it is only the informed observer who realizes, when the curtain comes 
down, that he has seen Hamlet performed entirely by the gravediggers. 

The second passage which gave this reviewer pause was the treatment 
of Louis Riel in 1885. It seems possible that the author is reacting against 
the recent tendency to make Riel something of a hero, and in doing so has 
gone to the other extreme. Most students of the subject, I think, now agree 
that, whatever the state of Riel’s mind was in 1869-70, in 1885 it was 
thoroughly unbalanced. Mr. Creighton seems to differ. Riel made a lot of 
trouble for Macdonald, and Macdonald’s biographer treats Riel accordingly. 
He approaches him in the spirit of a prosecuting attorney and seems to judge 
him and his recorded utterances by the standards one would apply to a com- 
pletely sane man. He calls the métis champion “a self-interested American 
adventurer.” No one would gather from Professor Creighton’s treatment that 
Riel’s execution can plausibly be represented as an offence against natural 
justice. It is interesting to compare his account with Professor Stanley’s and 
see what very different conclusions can be drawn from the same facts. It is 
clear that there is still plenty of room for disagreement on the Riel case; but 
I do not believe that Mr. Creighton’s interpretation will convince many of his 
historical colleagues. 

Almost every biographer, it is to be feared, is exposed to complaints like 
these. When one has taken full account of them, Mr. Creighton’s achievement 
remains extraordinarily impressive. He has made the Canadian public more 
aware of Canadian history. He has enriched our historical literature with a 
splendidly distinguished book, which will instruct the specialist and delight 
the common reader for many years to come. 


C. P. Stacey 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa 
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Moose Fort Journals, 1783-85. Edited by E. E. Ricu, assisted by A. M. 
Jonson. With an Introduction by G. P. p— T. GLazesroox. Publications of 
the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, XVII. London: The Society. 1954. 
Pp. xxx, 392, with maps. 


CrviL1ans writing of military operations should do so with a dictionary beside 
them. When news of the French attack on Churchill and York Fort reached 
Moose in 1782, all men (and goods) from other posts were moved into that 
fort to provide a garrison sufficient to defend one place. In an otherwise 
sound, though slight, introduction to the present volume, Mr. Glazebrook calls 
this move a “redeployment”; it was, on the contrary, a typical (and very 
sensible) concentration. 

Moose Factory was the Hudson’s Bay Company’s capital on James Bay, 
directing some half-dozen subordinate posts, East Main House, Albany with 
Henley and Gloucester, and its own inland establishments. This one volume, 
therefore, gives a picture of the whole James Bay operations of the Company. 

The picture is one of a constant race against the seasons by a concern which 
had more jobs to do than hands to perform them. The opening of the rivers 
set a date by which the boats and supplies for inland posts must be ready 
to go up country; the arrival of the annual supply ship set another date, by 
which all furs from the subordinate posts must be ready at Moose for em- 
barkation. Effective communications between Moose and its coastal dependen- 
cies were possible only by sea. Sloops must be made seaworthy by the time 
summer began while sailors must be ready for constant employment during it; 
and in the same summer season hay enough must be made to carry a surprising 
number of cattle through the winter. But winter brings little relief. Then 
shipwrights are busy preparing the inland boats; the armourer repairing trade 
guns, making spikes, hinges, nails by the thousand, and doing much other 
metal work; the tailor making and mending clothes; other men are out hunting 
and more are felling and hauling timber to feed the fort’s voracious stoves in 
sub-zero weather. 

So rush, rush, and, again, rush is the picture; also hardships—and here let 
the biologist note this volume. By October 17, 1782, John Thomas at Moose 
had killed and salted over 4,700 geese; by that date in 1783 his men had barely 
killed 700. The same story of scarcity was general round the Bay, and indeed 
inland. From the prairies David Thompson has a, perhaps muddled, tradition 
of a universal scarcity of game synchronised with the great smallpox epidemic 
there in these years. The scarcity of geese recorded at the Bay may explain 
Thompson’s story; it is in turn explained by the abnormal summer of 1783, 
when, Hudson’s Bay Company men believed, no young geese were reared 
because eggs were frozen in the nest; Hearne’s report of remarkable quantities 
of ice in the Churchill River that fall supports this story. Lack of geese was 
very serious because they formed much of the rations at all posts; there were 
next to no caribou in this southern country and merely normal supplies of 
ptarmigan and rabbits could not make good the shortage. The result was that 
English provisions intended for use inland during summer seasons were eaten 
at the seaside in the spring; so the situation was bad enough without the 
starving Indians, who, sometimes by the dozen, expected free rations at the 
forts in scarce times. 
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The forts’ efforts to feed themselves included some attempt at farming, but 
little is recorded here of the garden at Moose. The reason seems plain; truck- 
gardening takes time—digging, seeding, weeding, tending, and gathering—but 
there was too little time. However, an unspecified number of men are employed 
on it in May, 1784. More important were the livestock, pigs and “black cattle” 
being kept at seaside posts. In summer cattle run loose and untended; in early 
winter they are rounded up to be driven into timber-floored byres, but they 
are not easily found. On November 6, 1784, only sixteen of Moose’s cattle can 
be found, more are found on the ninth, and “the remainder” on the tenth; 
evidently this post had a considerable herd. The beasts’ winter feed was an 
urgent problem; so between sloop trips one finds “Armourer, Cattle Keeper 
and four sailors mowing grass and making hay” on July 19, but they have not 
time to make enough and in the next month an entry runs “the officers hay 
making.” The cattle are used mainly for draught, hauling firewood and timber; 
young oxen are broken to the yoke in November at Moose and in March at 
Albany, where Edward Jarvis, the master, apparently castrated his own bull 
calves. While steers work, surplus cows (and the hogs) are butchered at the 
first deep frost to provide fresh food through the winter. 

Over and above the battle for rations, the forts were, of course, trying to 
get fur; and here, as in the north, inland settlements were being made to meet 
the Pedlars’ competition. Both canoes and boats are used to supply them; there 
is the same struggle as at York Fort to get good big canoes and new experi- 
ments in boat design are being tried. Here again we meet Philip Turnor, ever 
reasonable, energetic, and splendidly undismayed by mishaps. Even in a good 
season, when post managers are pleased with their trade, all these southern 
posts together seem to produce less fur than York in an ordinary season. 

To sum up; though Moose Fort Journals may sound a forbidding title, the 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society is to be congratulated on a volume which con- 
tains much more of interest than this review can indicate. 


RICHARD GLOVER 
The University of Manitoba 


My Dearest Sophie: Letters from Egerton Ryerson to His Daughter. Edited 
by C. B. Sissons. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xxxviii, 350, illus. 
$5.00. 


PerHaprs many Canadians, historians included, are convinced that enough has 
been written by or about Egerton Ryerson. Although the principal aspects of 
his career have been clearly outlined in his writings and in the Life and Letters, 
his personality and his home life have never been fully appreciated. Fortu- 
nately, the letters which Ryerson wrote to his daughter Sophia in the period 
from August, 1859, to July, 1881, and which she preserved, often contrary to 
his express command, have recently been discovered. It is these illuminating 
documents which Professor Sissons & arranged and edited with his customary 
care. In them is presented a most intriguing picture of Ryerson’s family, social, 
and political relationships. 

The Ryerson revealed in these letters is neither saint nor pious hypocrite. 
His generosity to his children was matched by his assiduous efforts to ensure 
that they took and kept their proper places in the world. The Ryerson home 
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at Victoria Street was the scene of a constant procession of visitors, warmly 
welcomed, but frequently a source of great irritation to their host, either be- 
cause they tended to become permanent residents or because they interfered 
with his work. Indeed, Ryerson’s great physical stamina was not entirely 
adequate to meet the cares of office and of a home which was not always 
pleasant. To Mrs. Ryerson, who was the focus of irritation, he occasionally 
displayed an irascible side. “I told your Mamma at luncheon that it might 
suit her to compel me to go away for peace & quiet; but that if I could not have 
peace in & be master of my own house, I would have no house at all... .” 
Later, he remarks, “Your Mamma got Charley to talk with me Wednesday 
Evening . . . & promised what was reasonable & kind. . . . She has appeared 
very much softened down. . . .” With the years he also “softened down,” so 
that he had not the heart to chastise his grandson Egerton who “interrupts me 
more than anybody else.” 

Although Mrs. Ryerson thought it beneath his dignity, Ryerson sought 
refuge, as long as he was able, from troubles at home and at the office in trips 
to his island at Long Point. Until he became feeble, these journeys were often 
made in his skiff alone, and were not infrequently perilous. To these dangers 
he rarely alludes. Rather, one can feel in his accounts some of the pleasures 
which he felt sailing before the breeze. Once at the island, he wrote, conducted 
services for the few inhabitants, and levied a heavy toll on the wild life of the 
marshes. “I brought 51 brace of ducks. . .. Even your Mamma is pleased with 
them & says they are very fine.” 

With the tribulations of home and the joys of Long Point were associated 
the knotty problems of Ryerson’s professional career. His comments in this 
regard are invariably marked by forthrightness, determination, and that inde- 
pendence of outlook which so often led to the charge of inconsistency. Writing 
of the proposal to make the Council of Public Instruction elective he remarks, 
“it will now be a public & stand-up fight. We have been spit upon & been 
silent, but preparing our ammunition & defences at every point. .. . I have no 
fear as to the result.” In 1875, he wrote that “I had (have) now got Depart- 
mental affairs in a position that I could retire upon my own terms. To continue 
would involve a war before the Legislature in which the Govt. would be 
overthrown or myself defeated. I had or have no doubt of the result of such 
a contest, but I doubted the ultimate advantage of it to the country. . . .” He 
alludes casually in 1866 to conversations with the Upper Canadian delegates 
to the London Conference. Did he perhaps draft section 93 of the B.N.A. Act? 
Professor Sissons thinks so. 

Ryerson’s impressions of the new federal and provincial governments were 
not favourable. The Pacific Scandal elicited the comment that “the pre- 
dominance of the principles of honour, honesty & morality in our government, 
legislation & business transactions of public men is now the only advantage 
we have over our American neighbours, & if these go, all is gone.” After the 
election of 1874 he remarks that “the leaders of the conservative party have 
shown themselves corrupt & reckless, while the leading grits have shown 
themselves corrupt & mean. But whatever of chivalry has been in the country 
has been associated with the conservatives & I may add recently with 
Blake. . . . I have sometimes turned my thoughts to analyzing political sects; 
they are all bad & dirty enough; but I think the dirtiest & narrowest & 
meanest of all political sects is that of Globe gritism.” 
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Professor Sissons has once more performed an important task in a manner 
which leaves all students of Canadian history in his debt. As one of the founders 
of the Ryerson Press, Egerton Ryerson would no doubt be gratified to witness 
the high standard of production attained in this book. 


McMaster University G. S. Frencu 


Federalism, Finance and Social Legislation in Canada, Australia and the 
United States. By A. H. Brrcn. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: 
Oxford University Press]. 1955. Pp. xiv, 314. $5.25. 


Tus precisely organized and most informative book moves with great assurance 
and authority through a most formidable amount of technical and detailed 
material and yet manages to keep the significant and meaningful generalized 
comparisons of finance and social legislation in the federal states of Canada, 
Australia, and the United States to the forefront of the reader’s attention. The 
work is based throughout on the bedrock of official publications, and its 
analysis and presentation of this recondite material are impressive. 

The skeleton model upon which this comparative study of federalism in 
Canada, Australia, and the United States bases itself, in the fields selected, 
is set up at the beginning. Each federal state considered has the following 
characteristics: a written, amendable constitution; one national government 
and several regional governments whose powers are defined by the constitution 
and who are independent of each other in their own spheres; judicial review; 
financial independence of the national and regional governments (in theory); 
and finally, most of the social services lie with the regional governments. From 
this follows the classic theory of federalism as defined by Freeman, Dicey, 
and Wheare: “. . . there must be a division of powers between one general 
and several regional governments, each of which, in its own sphere, is co- 
ordinate with the others; each government must act directly on the people; 
each must be limited to its own sphere of action; and each must, within that 
sphere, be independent of the others” (p. 305). 

Mr. Birch sees the end of the Second World War as a sort of watershed 
between the “new” and the “old” federalism. The “old” federalism had en- 
visaged the governmental structure as more or less organized on the basis of 
a water-tight compartmentalization between the federal government and the 
regional governments. The emphasis had been upon separate spheres of action 
and legislation, independence in finance and policy, and direct action upon 
the people. It had been a shapely concept and satisfying in a legal, constitu- 
tional, and intellectual sense. However, from the beginning, in the three cases 
under study, the concept did not fit the reality in important aspects. Financial 
independence of the provinces in Canada and the states in Australia was not 
achieved even from the first. The result of this was a long history of friction, 
bargaining, and mutual ill will between the centre and the parts which 
frustrated these federal governments from meeting some of the most pressing 
needs of the twentieth century. (Mr. Birch remarks that, between 1919 and 
1928 in Australia, the only practical co-operation between the federal and 
state governments had been to agree upon a date for Anzac Day.) Negotiations, 
though provokingly slow in progress, were persevered in and did achieve extra- 
constitutional devices which made it possible, as it were, to adjust the old 
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federal constitutions to the demands of the new public philosophy and the 
“felt needs of mankind” in the twentieth century. 

The progress in this direction has been particularly rapid since 1945, as 
witness the Tax Rental Agreements in Canada, the Uniform Tax Plan in 
Australia, and the variable grants to the poorer states in the United States. The 
“new phase” in federalism is characterized by a number of developments. 
Income tax is now virtually a monopoly of the federal government in all three 
federations. The state or provincial governments are now much more financially 
dependent upon the federal government than formerly, and the latter gives 
to the poorer states a disproportionate amount in federal payments and thus 
assumes, in a manner, a partial responsibility for maintaining a minimum 
national level of social services. Finally, social welfare legislation, which, 
constitutionally through the division of powers, belongs fundamentally to the 
states, is now in a most substantial way financed and controlled by the federal 
government. 

This is not the federalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and Mr. Birch, in a most interesting concluding chapter, shows how the new 
federations in Asia, Africa, and the West Indies have attempted to conform to 
the new tendencies in the older federal states. He suggests that a new defini- 
tion of federalism (co-operative federalism) is in order which omits the older 
requirement that the state and federal governments be limited each to its own 
sphere, and within this sphere each to achieve independence. He offers a new 
definition (p. 306): “. . . a federal system of government is one in which 
there is a division of powers between one general and several regional 
authorities, each of which, in its own sphere, is co-ordinate with the others, 
and each of which acts directly on the people through its own administrative 
agencies.” Federalism has changed and may continue to change, Mr. Birch 
believes, but its essential function of securing a degree of unity among much 
diversity may well be more important at the end of the twentieth century 
that at its mid-point. 

Of necessity a good deal of this book is concerned with many conferences 
which achieved little and dealt with highly complex matters of finance. The 
details are drawn forth and some rather long passages require sustained 
attention, and the reader is disappointed in discovering that it all eventuates in 
little or nothing. But this results from the nature of the subject. 

This is a good book, and, as an example of a comparative study linking the 
British Commonwealth and the United States, we may well hope that it will 
have worthy successors. 

G. S. Brown 
The University of Michigan 


The Colonial and Imperial Conferences from 1887 to 1937. I. Colonial Con- 
ferences. Il. Imperial Conferences, Part I. III. Imperial Conferences, Part II. 
Compiled and edited by Maurice OLLivier. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1954. 
Pp. viii, 330; viii, 474; x, 487. 

Tuose who have struggled on behalf of themselves or their students to bring 

together the records of colonial and imperial conferences will be perhaps the 

most grateful to M. Ollivier for these three volumes which include those 
documents in such handy form. But anyone interested in the development of 
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the Commonwealth from 1887 to 1937 will find a wealth of interest in these 
books. For all the formality of language, particularly in the later conferences, 
it is possible to perceive at work within them some of the motive springs which 
have made the Commonwealth (to quote a speech by General Smuts at 
Westminster, May 15, 1917) “a dynamic, evolving system, always going 
forward to new destinies.” 

To be dynamic and yet to retain continuity: this is a key to the evolution 
of the Commonwealth. As in parliamentary government, the process through 
which this can best be done is discussion, the airing of grievances and pro 
lems, and the reaching of decisions in the light of a thorough understanding 
of the facts and different points of view involved. Fortunately the colonial and 
imperial conferences were never turned into standardized intergovernmental 
machinery, and thus remained flexible enough to adapt to the rapid evolution 
of the self-governing colonies which became members of the Commonwealth. 
This very flexibility aided also the free exchange of views which, coupled 
with the strong sense of mutual interest, provided a tie, as these records brin 
out so clearly, which was in practice stronger than could have developed 
through a more orthodox constitutional arrangement. 

Everyone will pick out their own examples of the interaction of change and 
continuity. To one interested strongly in contemporary relations between South 
Africa and the United Kingdom, there is more than common interest in the 
brief mention in the circular from Sir H. T. Holland, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to the governors of colonies of the agreement concluded 
during the First Colonial Conference of 1887 under which the British govern- 
ment subsequently fortified Simon’s Bay at the Cape of Good Hope. Sixty- 
eight years later, in 1955, the British and South African governments mutually 
agreed that the former should transfer to the latter by 1957 full control over 
Simonstown, base of the flagship of the Royal Navy’s South Atlantic squadron. 

This agreement marked one of the last formal transfers of power by the 
United Kingdom government in and to an overseas part of the Commonwealth. 
Interestingly enough, this agreement, which is a natural culmination of the 
acceptance of the overseas members of the Commonwealth as fully sovereign 
states, included a stipulation that the British need not impose discrimination 
on ground of colour within the Simonstown base such as is customary in other 
parts of South Africa. Paradoxically, though not without precedent, the release 
of control by the British in an overseas area might otherwise have meant a 
lessening of liberty for particular groups. 

In his brief headnotes to those portions of the conference records which are 
reprinted, M. Ollivier, Law Clerk of the House of Commons in Canada, has 
not gone beyond an entirely factual statement, even summary, of what took 
“se He has pointed out the issues which persist from conference to con- 
erence, and the times at which they became most pressing. There is nothing 
in the notes, however, to suggest the reasons for this, the significance, or future 
developments. In other words, this is a compilation of documents, done with 
great care, and forming a very useful collection of material. It is not, as one 
might have hoped, a study of the evolution of the Commonwealth illustrated 
by conference records. 

It is only for the earlier conferences that the records provide some account 
of the discussions in which particular issues were considered. From 1926 on, 
we are presented only with formal opening and closing speeches, reports of 
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committees, and concluding resolutions. Part of the penalty of equality of 
status within the Commonwealth, it seems, has been a greater secrecy about 
the interchanges between its members. This has been carried still further 
since World War II, when the relatively es and important, conferences 
of prime ministers commonly limit their public records to brief communiques 
announcing only the most significant happening (as in April, 1949, when 
Republican India decided to remain within the Commonwealth) or the bare 
fact that the meeting has taken place. 

These post-World War II conferences, not surprisingly, are left out of 
M. Ollivier’s collection. The eens of his volumes spans that in which colonial, 
imperial, and Commonwealth conferences had long and diverse agendas, often 
operated through committees, and thus provide the orthodox material for a 
documentary collection like this. Yet there is also an important place for a 
collection of what is available on the extraordinarily wide range of Common- 
wealth meetings held after 1939. The evolution within the Commonwealth, and 
the closeness of disaster in World War II, have obliterated the earlier concern 
with status. New problems and potentialities have followed the accession to 
Commonwealth membership of the Asian dominions, the preoccupation of 
much of the world with the problems of race, and the cold war. These new 
developments have made the Commonwealth even more important than it was 
in the period with which these volumes are concerned. The pre-war era pro- 
vides the basic understanding of issues, aspirations, and growth on which the 
present necessarily builds. Another volume with the relevant material of the 

st-1939 period, and including more free ranging commentary, could form a 

tting capstone to what has been presented in these three volumes. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


The Urban Development in South-Central Ontario. By J. Speit. Assen, The 
Netherlands: Koninklyke Van Gorcum and Company. 1955. Pp. x, 241. 
$5.00. 


As long ago as 1922, N. S. B. Gras, in his Introduction to Economic History, 
developed his idea of the role of the metropolis in the rise of Western civiliza- 
tion. He traced the process by which the metropolis dominates and directs the 
economic activities of a dependent area or hinterland. Canadian historians 
have applied this metropolitan analysis to the development of Canada where 
it has supplied a significant counter-balance to the frontier analysis developed 
by F. J. Turner and his disciples. (See J. M. S. Careless, “Frontierism, Metro- 
politanism and Canadian History,” CaNapiAN HisroricaL Review, XXXV, 
March, 1954.) 

Dr. Spelt’s volume is an important contribution to the bibliography of 
Canadian metropolitanism. He is mainly, although not exclusively, concerned 
with the rise of Toronto to a position of metropolitan dominance. In his de- 
scription of this process he does well to emphasize such factors as the choice 
of the city as capital of the province, the manner in which rivalry between 
Montreal and New York enabled Toronto to emancipate itself, the construction 
of a railway network centring in the city, and the development of Toronto as a 
financial centre, particularly after the great struggle with Montreal in the 
sixties and the seventies. 
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Dr. Spelt’s most valuable contribution consists in his wealth of information 
and analysis in regard to the development of many other cities and towns in 
south-central Ontario. He gives a full picture of the economic development of 
the area: the rise of its industries, the spread of settlement, later shifts in 
population, the building of roads, canals, and railways. 

Of especial interest to this reviewer was Dr. Spelt’s explanation of the 
initial rise of towns, his method of classifying them as towns and sub-towns, 
and the distinction which he draws between service industries which do not 
attract much additional population to an urban centre and “propelling indus- 
tries” which do. 

It is difficult in a work of this nature to avoid the impression that the rise 
and fall of towns is the result of a series of impersonal forces: geographic, 
economic, and the like. Dr. Spelt indicates that he is aware of the role of the 
human factor in the process. In the opinion of this reviewer, he should have 
laid even more stress upon the importance of personality, especially in con- 
nection with the rise of Toronto. Here a thrifty, vigorous, and enterprising 
group (the Allans, the Boultons, the McMasters, the Gooderhams, and many 
others) laid the basis of Toronto's rise to supremacy. 

A metropolis has two hinterlands, one nearer and one more remote. Southern 
Ontario was Toronto’s near hinterland. Western Canada, particularly before 
the rise of Winnipeg and Vancouver, was the more remote hinterland which 
Toronto shared with Montreal. Dr. Spelt has concentrated his attention upon 
Toronto’s immediate hinterland. Perhaps in an additional study he could de- 
velop the broader aspects of Toronto’s rise to metropolitanism. 


D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop's University 


Regina, the Queen City. By Eart G. Drake. Decorations by McGrecor Hone. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1955. Pp. xii, 260, illus. $5.00. 


As part of the recent celebration of Saskatchewan’s golden jubilee the City 
Council of Regina arranged for the writing and publication of an officia) history 
of their city. They chose an author with the training and independence of 
mind that is necessary for good research and named a small committee to 
advise him. In general, though, they left the author free to gather and interpret 
his material and to write a history that is surprisingly candid for a sponsored 
work. 

Regina owes its importance partly to the selection of its site for the territorial 
and provincial capital and partly to its fortunate location at the centre of a 
large area of good wheat-growing land. From the beginning, according to 
Mr. Drake, Regina was “anxious to act in keeping with its position as the 
fountainhead of authority.” It became known as a respectable place where 
there was “‘perfect order, no rowdyism, no gambling, none of that wild 
lawlessness . . . that marks new western towns on the other side of the line.’” 
There was excitement, of course, at the time of elections. The witty sallies and 
“expert showmanship” of the journalist-politician, N. F. Davin, were a peren- 
nial source of delight and are recounted at length in Mr. Drake’s book. The 
“game-cock Davin” is allowed, in fact, to take the centre of the stage in this 


book and important persons like F. W. G. Haultain are kept waiting in the 
wings. 
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Regina became a city in 1903 and made ambitious plans for large-scale 
civic improvements. It was very conscious of its growing importance as a 
financial and commercial centre and aspired to be also “‘a centre of influence’ ” 
in fine arts, music, and literature. The story of the city’s achievements since 
1903 is an impressive one but it has been jammed into relatively small space 
in this book. An adequate account is given of the “cyclone” of 1912 and the 
riot of 1935 but the attempt to present an all-inclusive picture of the city’s 
development has resulted in the use of items of only passing interest and the 
omission of others of importance. The author says little about the effect on 
Regina of being a governmental centre. He makes brief references to Premiers 
Scott and Martin but for some strange reason he does not even mention the 
names of their successors in office! 

The book is based almost exclusively on primary sources. Newspapers pro- 
vided much of the material used but they were supplemented by other types 
of sources. The correspondence of Sir John A. Macdonald and the records 
of the Canada North-West Land Company, for example, were consulted for 
information about the selection and management of the townsite. 

Reginans may not agree with all of Mr. Drake’s conclusions about men and 
events and they may not like the dry humour of some of his comments. They 
will be grateful to him nevertheless for writing a fundamentally accurate and 
objective history of their city. 

The book has a useful bibliographical note, an index, and illustrations of 
unusual interest. 


JEAN E. Murray 
The University of Saskatchewan 


Democracy and Marxism. By H. B. Mayo. With a Foreword by WALTER 


BEDELL Situ. New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 364. 
$5.50. 


Tue title is slightly misleading. Professor Mayo’s book is really a study of 
Marxist theory and practice, while his consideration of democracy is brief and 
serves chiefly as a background against which to discuss the strategy of con- 
temporary Communism. It is a good, sound exposition of the main lines of the 
writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, excellent for the student, clearly 
written, and well argued. No fresh ground is broken. The bibliography is full. 
References are to the Selected Works of Marx and Engels, where the beginner 
will most conveniently be able to pursue the old prophets. The viewpoint 
expressed is what is normally called liberal. The findings are, of course, 
generally unfavourable to Marxism. Indeed, for a Western democrat it is in the 
mid-twentieth century almost impossible to take any other line; presentist 
conclusions force themselves upon one. The dialectical nonsense borrowed 
from Hegel and distorted into one of the silliest systems of pseudo-knowledge 
yet produced is here laid bare in all its arrogant foolishness. The Marxian 
interpretation of history is dispassionately assessed in its discrepancies and 
contradictions, as well as in its valuable contributions to the understanding of 
the historical process. All the tired old saws about the increasing impoverish- 
ment of the toiling masses under the capitalist system are easily dismissed, and 
the essential erroneousness of the class struggle as a key to the development of 
the advanced Western states glares forth almost too easily. The wonder almost 
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seems to be that the elaborate hocus-pocus of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist writ 
was ever taken very seriously by anyone. Marxism and science just cannot be 
wed; no economic shotgun can marry Marxism and Christianity. 

So lucid a critique, then, might seem to raise the danger of persuading 
readers that the high priests of Communism were really vastly overrated. Mr. 
Mayo’s book avoids this danger by discussing not only the theory, but the 
practice also. Russian Communism as a political and military system bulks 
very large. Not the least valuable aspect of the work is its emphasis upon 
contemporary events, upon the importance of the Marxist appeal to the world’s 
backward areas. It is all very well for the fat Western democracies to reject 
the founding fathers’ messianic appeal. It is easy to demolish their shoddy 
systems. It is something else to persuade the ignorant, the half-educated, the 
indifferent, the hopeless, and the starving that Communist appeals cannot 
possibly result in a better, if not the Good, society. Perhaps no thoughtful 
reader will find this anything but a sensible critique. Unfortunately, it will 
never be read by those who might have some doubts. And even if it were, it 
would undoubtedly have no great effect. Marxism will never be done to death 
by books, not even good books. Still, that is another problem. For those who 
can read, here is a first-rate introduction to something they are never likely 
to be attracted to anyway, and a plea, too, for a calm and watchful toleration 
of its political and ideological manifestations; not for its sake, but for our own. 


Joun C. Carans 
The University of Toronto 


Le XIXe Siécle. I. De 1815 a 1871: [Europe des nationalités et [éveil de 
nouveaux mondes. II. De 1871 a 1914, Tapogée de [Europe. Par Pierre 


RENovvin. Tomes V et VI de l’Histoire des relations internationales, publiée 
sous la direction de PrerrE RENOvvIN. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1954; 1955. 
Pp. 421; 401. 


Betrer than any other short survey of international relations the seven-volume 
series edited by M. Renouvin succeeds in broadening out the study of diplo- 
matic relations to include the social and economic, as well as the general 
political, environment. These two volumes for the nineteenth century are 
admirable examples of what diplomatic history, if it is to make better sense 
than it often has made in the past, must try to be. They offer a thoughtful and 
workmanlike account and analysis of the exchanges and encounters between 
European and extra-European states. They do not, of course, provide a brilliant 
pyrotechnical display such as A. J. P. Taylor recently produced for approxi- 
mately the same period, but they are solid and clear and less allusively 
tantalizing. 

The North American will note with pleasure a concern to include the 
Western Hemisphere, giving it a place in the Western state system it rightfully 
may claim. The methodological approach is a mixture of the topical and 
chronological, and no student will be likely to complain of lack of conclusions; 
they appear at every turn and, to one reader at least, they seem very sane. 
The sources cited are extensive: to some small extent, the book is based on 
Renouvin’s own researches, but for the most part it naturally rests on the work 
of others. British and American scholars take a prominent place. On the whole 
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one sees here no new conclusions; the merit of the volumes is to have drawn 
so much so sensibly together. Although the economic factor is given weight 
and the movement of opinion is evaluated (so far as the present primitive 
state of investigation in this area permits), the primacy of die grosse Politik 
of the statesmen is once more underlined. And thus, once more, the pendulum 
of historical research swings back toward its starting point. 

A North American student would probably have preferred to have specific 
footnote references to the literature rather than the general citations at the 
end of each chapter—a criticism which would doubtless seem teutonically 
unimaginative to the Frenchman for whom the work is primarily designed 
(and possibly it is in any event slightly wide of the mark, given the book’s 
synthetic character and its short-chapter organization). A minor complaint 
would be that while the bibliography is rich in English-language titles (the 
choice may sometimes seem a little curious), one might wonder whether it 
really is impossible for proof-readers to catch the appalling confusion of errors 
into which a French -setter automatically, and perhaps demoniacally, 
ee upon being confronted by the initials of foreign authors; on surnames 
e is wonderful, but for the rest he must obviously cast caution to the winds 
and use whatever letters first come to hand. This of course is a marvellous 
time-saver, but, so far as the authors are concerned, hélas, ce n'est pas toujours 
la méme chose. 

Joun C. Carrns 
The University of Toronto 


Survey of International Affairs, 1989-1946: The Realignment of Europe. Edited 
by ARNOLD ToyNnBEE and Veronica M. ToynsBEE. 1955. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi, 619, with maps. $9.00. 


In his 85-page Introduction to his latest volume of the Chatham House series, 
covering the war and immediate post-war period, Professor Toynbee explains 
that he prefers the phrase “realignment of Europe” to describe what happened 
as Hitler's grip was loosened on that area, to “the contentious word ‘liberation’ ” 
which psychological warfare had made fashionable. As this volume demon- 
strates, by the end of 1946 Europe was divided into the Western part plus 
Greece, looking to North America for leadership and assistance, and Eastern 
Europe “built into another new supranational combine with its centre likewise 
outside Europe—in this case in Russia.” The harsh and violent upheavals of 
population which had restored the ethnic map of Eastern Europe to something 
approaching the pattern of 750 years ago were more significant than the 
relatively minor changes in frontiers. The power vacuum caused by the 
disintegration of authority in Central and Eastern Europe created an oppor- 
tunity of which the Soviet Union was bound to avail itself and contributed to 
the breach between the partners in the Grand Alliance which Mr. McNeill 
has described in another volume. Yet it is the editor’s opinion that “the 
character of a country’s native culture and political heritage counted for more 
in the determination of its political fate than the character of the foreign 
power within whose sphere it now happened to find itself included.” For that 
reason he is hopeful that the events which placed them in one of the two 
camps “might after all not prove decisive for their fortunes.” It will remain for 
the historian in some other century to see how accurate this forecast is. 
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The volume proper contains a section on the beginning of economic re- 
habilitation (R. G. Hawtrey), Eastern Europe (Sidney Lowery, Hugh Seton- 
Watson, and Elizabeth Wiskemann), Greece (W. H. McNeill), Italy (Katherine 
Duff and Margaret Carlyle), and Western Europe (Viscount Chilston). They 
are necessarily unequal in merit, but the reviewer was particularly impressed 
by the lucid description of the Polish problem and the frank account of the 
outbreak of violence in Athens in 1944 which is better balanced than the 
description given by Sir Winston Churchill in his war history. The authors do 
not hesitate on occasion to give a critical judgment of men and events. Thus 
Pierlot, who returned to Belgium as Prime Minister, is dismissed as “an honest, 
tired and weak man who longed only to lead his country back to the ‘good old 
days.’” It was interesting to note that one of the most useful sources for the 
account of the Paris Conference of 1946 was the official report of the New 
Zealand delegation. Although Mr. Hawtrey credits Canada with having made 
“an important contribution towards the immediate postwar need of Europe,” 
in his enumeration of Canadian loans for that purpose he omits those made 
to Czechoslovakia, Norway, the Netherlands as distinct from the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the Soviet Union. 

Like its predecessors this volume contains the specially drawn world maps 
for which the editor has a great fondness, but has only one small map on the 
realignment of Europe. 

F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 


A Constitutional and Legal History of England. By Gotpwin Situ. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. Ltd.]. 
1955. Pp. xviii, 566. $7.50. 


Most of Professor Smith’s colleagues in the teaching profession will endorse 
his appeal for greater attention to the study of English constitutional history, 
at once for its own intrinsic importance and for its value as an intellectual 
discipline. It is to be hoped that his book will have the desired effect of 
awakening a wider interest in the subject. It is based upon a wide reading of 
secondary works and of the standard collections of printed sources. On most 
controversial issues the judgment is balanced and the conclusions cautious. 
It is written with enthusiasm, if not always with the care which the subject 
demands; and its value is enhanced by an excellent bibliography and by 
periodic discussion of the work of some recent scholars whose researches have 
resulted in significant changes of interpretation. 

Its principal weakness is a tendency to diffuseness. The book is obviously 
intended for students who are presumed to have almost no knowledge of 
English history. The discussion of constitutional questions is in consequence 
often buried in the midst of a general, and not always very illuminating nar- 
rative of political, economic, and social development. Thus the sections on 
the Reformation in the reign of Henry VIII and on the work of the Long 
Parliament in 1641 give a wholly inadequate impression of the revolutionary 
effects of these events on the form and spirit of English government. This 
criticism can be applied even more fully to later parts of the book. There are 
long chapters which amount to little more than a rambling, often very scrappy 
narrative of general history, with occasional comments on constitutional issues. 
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Even that modicum of comment is sometimes missing. It is surprising, for 
example, to read that in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, the 

iod when modern cabinet government was taking definite shape, there is 
little or nothing of interest to the student of the constitution. 

There are, too, a good many factual errors which ought to have been 
detected. Some of these are trifling. Some can be seriously misleading. English 
bishops did not pay two million pounds to Rome under the head of annates 
in the half-century before 1533. The average annual payment in that period 
was about four thousand pounds. The Long Parliament did not adjourn for 
six months in 1641, and Charles I’s attempt to arrest the five members occurred, 
not in May, but in January, 1642. Nor is Mr. Smith always as careful in the 
use of terms as the warning in his Preface would lead his readers to expect. 
In one paragraph on the events of 1689 he explains carefully that the assembly 
which carried out the settlement was “not a parliament but a convention.” In 
the next he describes William and Mary as “monarchs by act of parliament.” 
In his account of the struggle for the Reform Bill in 1867 he remarks that 
“parliament and the nation were hot for reform.” Any heat that can be dis- 
covered in the House of Lords at that moment was certainly not produced by 
enthusiasm for the impending change. This book has some value for the type 
of student for whom it is intended. Less haste in preparation and greater care 
in the statement of facts and in the use of terms would have made it at once 
more interesting and more useful. 


D. J. McDoucaLL 
The University of Toronto 


The Later Plantagenets: A Survey of English History between 1307 and 1485. 
By V. H. H. Green. London: Edward Amold (Publishers) Ltd. [Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1955. Pp. 438. $3.40. 


Tus volume covers English history between 1307 and 1485. It is a bridge 
between the monograph and the text-book, and is written for the general 
reader, the sixth-form boy, and the undergraduate. Mr. Green doubts the 
existence of the first category of reader; and in this country we may unfortu- 
nately doubt the existence of the second; but there is nevertheless something 
of value for all three categories in the book. 

The task Mr. Green set himself was extremely difficult. He has good reason 
to doubt whether any period of English history is as uncharted as this, or as 
full of unsuspected reefs, or leaves more room for disagreement at every level 
and in relation to every aspect of its history. He writes in the midst of a long- 
delayed change in the general interpretation of the period, which in one respect 
takes the form of a reaction against the views of Maitland and Stubbs. He 
would no doubt be the first to agree that until this change has progressed a 
good deal further, a survey such as his, however valuable, must be obvi- 
ously in the nature of an interim report. His own interpretation is necessarily 
both eclectic and conservative, and frequently leaves the reader guessing at 
the reasons behind his preferences, as for example in his treatment of the 
parliamentary committee of 1398, and indeed of parliament as a whole. Even 
Mr. Green, skilful though he clearly is, can hardly do justice to all the problems 
and conflicting views; and it would be easy to challenge his exposition of half 
a dozen particular topics or events. But this would be a work of supererogation 
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in view of Mr. Green’s careful references to the appropriate specialized work. 
Indeed it is scarcely an exaggeration on the part of his publishers to call his 
integration of modern scholarship a tour de force. 

The emphasis throughout is quite properly, in view of the title, on politics 
and government. Only seventy-three pages at the beginning are devoted to 
religion and the general scene in town and countryside; though a later 
chapter (curiously divorced from religion) is devoted to John Wyclif and the 
Lollards; the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 is discussed in the section on the 
minority of Richard II; and intellectual trends are briefly referred to in the last 
chapter on the closing scene. The process of selection and limitation has been 
very rigid; but it has allowed Mr. Green space for some good descriptive 
passages. Nevertheless, the first and last chapters dealing with the broader 
scene are so skilfully done that it is hard to refrain from asking for more. 
Finally, it must be recorded that there are no less than fourteen genealogical 
tables, ten maps and diagrams, a brief but sound bibliography, and a reason- 
able index. Mr. Green has left no excuse for any further neglect of the later 
Plantagenets. 


B. WILKINSON 
The University of Toronto 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Done at Grand Pré. By Wix R. Biep. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. 
Pp. xii, 179, illus. $4.00. 


Tue bicentenary of the Acadian expulsion has produced another spate of 
literature upon this controversial epoch of the history of the Maritime 
Provinces. The passage of two centuries has moderated the language of the 
controversialists and more academic historians may rejoice that their search- 
ings have resulted in a more dispassionate spirit of enquiry. This is because 
it has been clearly shown that the fault lay on both sides. 

The controversy may continue but we probably know as much now as we 
ever shall know of the causes, underlying and immediate, of the great dis- 
ruption of 1755. In this latest contribution Mr. Bird produces no information 
new to the readers of Brebner and the older historians. Yet for the general 
reading public it will serve very usefully. A volume of these dimensions is 
probably needed, though it is perhaps to be regretted that the book shows 
signs of great haste in compilation. 

In his Preface Mr. Bird announces his intention to be simply that of stating 
the facts and letting the reader form opinions of his own. He succeeds as 
well as other historians who have assumed more severely professional attitudes. 
Yet there is no doubt that he is conducting a case for the defence and it is a 
reasonably successful one. In fact he conducts two cases, first, that of showing 
the necessity of the expulsion, and second, of proving that, even if the expul- 
sion were a thing of evil, the New Englanders were to blame for it. 

The second case bears more repeating than the first. Oddly enough the 
legend of tyranny and injustice originated with Longfellow and other New 
England writers. Yet it was not the red-coated troops of Old England who 
did the actual work of expulsion but the bluecoats of Massachusetts Bay. And 
it was the New Englanders who materially benefited from the consequences. 

Mr. Bird has taken several shrewd tilts at Puritan hypocrisy and sententious- 
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ness. Is it reasonable to suggest that in his remarks there is a faint ring of the 
prejudices of his Yorkshire ancestors who uae with the New Englanders 
on Chignecto nearly two hundred years ago 


W. S. MacNutr 
The University of New Brunswick 


Paresseux, ignorants, arriérés? Par Lovuis-D. Duranp. Préface, Rév. Pére 
ALEXANDRE Ducré, S.J. Collection “L’Histoire Régionale’—no 19. Trois- 
Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 272. 


In this volume, M. Durand has attempted to defend his fellow French Cana- 
dians against the oft-repeated charges of being lazy, ignorant, and backward. 
He has done this by means of a series of comments, historical quotations, 
anecdotes, and documents covering the whole of French-Canadian history in 
both the French and English periods. Apart from the general purpose of the 
book, it is extremely difficult to find any coherent plan which holds together 
the assorted pieces of information. Certainly, it is not a chronological survey 
of French-Canadian development; and although it is divided into topical 
sections the author wanders so frequently and so completely from the subject 
stated that the reader is left in a perpetual state of confusion. One example of 
this should be sufficient. Under the topic “La flotte anglaise étrenne le fleuve,” 
and the general subject of the Seven Years’ War, we are surprised to discover 
a lengthy and detailed dissertation on the subject of salting fish, pork, and 
other winter foods (pp. 37-9). 

On the other hand, M. Durand has discovered a great many facts about 
life among the French-Canadian habitants which should be of interest to the 
social historian who is more concerned with the eating habits of the habitants 
than he is with the confusion between the battles of Montmorency and 
Abraham. Indeed, one of the chief values of the book would seem to be the 
many documents quoted by the author, some from the original sources. This 
being the case, the author owed it to his readers to provide references to his 
sources in such a way that the original document could be easily traced. In 
some cases this has been adequately done, but in far too many cases such 
references are either missing or incomplete. The lack of a bibliography and a 
table of abbreviations is also a serious handicap in a book of this sort. 

M. Durand writes in a chatty and sometimes charming manner. Obviously 
he is keenly interested in and deeply sympathetic to the history of his people. 
But his book does not show the ability to synthesize his material and present 
a coherent argument. He may have proved to his own satisfaction that French 
Canadians are not “paresseux, ignorants, arriérés” but I doubt if he has pre- 
sented his proof in such a way as to convince the majority of his readers. 


ALLANA RED SMITH 
Montreal 


Pierre Maheust, Sieur des Hazards, et ses descendants: Souvenir du tri- 
centenaire (1655-1955). Par ARTHUR MaHEux. Québec. 1955. Pp. 33. 


Tus work is more of an article than a history. It combines a genealogical 
table with a social survey, the former predominating. Abbé Maheux has here 
given the details of the life and work of his ancestors who brought the family 
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name from Perce to Canada. Like most genealogical surveys, the book contains 
a multitude of dates and an infinite number of details concerning births, 
marriages, and deaths which are comparatively uninteresting except to mem- 
bers of the Maheust (or Maheux) family. Unfortunately, amid the welter of 
dates, the personality of the man, Pierre Maheust, tends to vanish and we 
never do feel that the book is in any sense a character sketch. 

The historical value of the work is increased by the publication of several 
interesting documents—for example, the seigneurial contract between Pierre 
Maheux, Jean Trudel, and Juchereau de St. Denis on September 8, 1655. The 
inventory of Pierre Maheust’s possessions in 1717 is also of considerable 
historical interest. Possibly, Abbé Maheux has too readily assumed that his 
readers will all possess his own broad and accurate knowledge of the historical 
background in which his family survey is set. Without such a knowledge, the 
book is not of great interest; but with it, the survey enables the historian to 
fill in several tantalizing gaps in the records of seventeenth-century Quebec. At 
all times, the book is coherent and well written. Its historical value would have 
been increased had the author given the location of his information. 


ALLANA Rep SmiTH 
Montreal 


The Canadian Journal of Alfred Domett: Being an Extract from a Journal of a 
Tour in Canada, the United States and Jamaica, 1833-1835. Edited by 
E. A. Horsman and Lituian Rea Benson. London: The University of 
Western Ontario. 1955. Pp. xi, 66. $1.50. 


ALFRED DoMeETT was later known as a friend of Robert Browning, and also as 
a Prime Minister of New Zealand. When reading Mr. Horsman’s edition of 
Domett’s diary of the years 1872 to 1885, Miss Benson, of the University of 
Western Ontario, came upon a reference to a much earlier journal written 
during a North American visit in 1833-5. The resulting Anglo-Canadian col- 
laboration has led to the publication of the Canadian portions of the journal. 

This extract is a useful addition to Canadian travel literature, and is carefully 
edited and annotated by Miss Benson. Although the youthful visitor makes 
conventional remarks about Niagara Falls, the bad manners of Yankeefied 
settlers, and the low standard of Canadian farming, to mention only a few 
rather hackneyed topics, he also provides some interesting impressions of the 
half-pay officers whom he visited in and around the site of Woodstock in 
Oxford County. 


G. M. Craic 
The University of Toronto 


Men and Trade on the Northwest Frontier as Shown by the Fort Owen Ledger. 
Edited by Georce F. We1seL. Montana State University Studies, vol. II. 
Missoula: Montana State University. 1955. Pp. xl, 291. $5.00. 


Tus book is a footnote to the history of the Canadian West even though 
Fort Owen (previously Father de Smet’s St. Mary’s Mission) was many miles 
south of the British North American boundary. During the 1850's, the period 
with which the ledger deals, the Hudson’s Bay Company still operated posts 
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in the vicinity of Fort Owen, the inhabitants included many veterans of the 
British American fur trade, and Blackfeet raiders from across the border 
periodically ravaged the district. Biographical notes on some 120 individuals 
and organizations who traded at Fort Owen comprise the bulk of the book; 
many of these will interest students of the Canadian fur trade. Taken col- 
lectively, they furnish a kaleidoscopic picture of a frontier region emerging 
from a primitive fur trading economy to one increasingly dominated by 
Oregon-bound travellers, prospectors, agricultural settlers, and the United 
States government, personified by military detachments and Indian agents. 


M. ZAsLow 
The University of Toronto 


Historical Inevitability. By Isatan Bertin. Auguste Comte Memorial Trust 
Lecture no. 1. Delivered on 12 May, 1953 at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1955. Pp. 79. 

American Attitudes toward History. By C. VANN Woopwarp. An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 22 February, 1955. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon: Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1955. 
Pp. 20. 40¢. : 


In a fast-moving but involved prose that, when delivered, must have left his 
audience a little breathless, Professor Berlin launches an impressive attack on 
the doctrines of relativism and determinism in history and the social sciences. 
Affirming a measure of individual responsibility, he contends that the historian 
can practise his craft only on the assumption of the reality of free moral choice, 
and that he is justified in awarding praise and blame to the free human agents 
whose motives and actions constitute the material with which he works. Out-and- 
out philosophical determinism is impugned as self-contradictory, groundless, and 
inconceivable. Even the more empirical and limited forms, such as would 
account for one phase of a culture as a consequence or reflection of another, 
or which would explain the movements of history in terms of impersonal 
forces, are subjected to a devastating logic. Determinism is rejected because 
“it is too difficult to accept.” In all its forms it does violence to the way in 
which men habitually and, we are asked to believe, of necessity, think and 
speak. The idea of history as an “impersonal” resultant of the interaction of 
individual wills, each free in a limited sphere, but ineffective in the sum of 
things, does not seem to have been fully explored. 

According to the author, the historian’s error in trying to approximate the 
method of the natural sciences stems from the intrinsic nature of his material. 
Intellectual evaluations, evident in the selective process and in the awarding 
of relative stress to particular events, and even moral evaluations, enter into the 
very texture of the facts with which he is concerned. The subjectivity of 
moral judgments is denied, but their concordance with canons accepted as 
normal “across large stretches of time and space,” although it broadens the 
frame of reference of the moral order, does not really free it from the relativism 
which the author, on principle, rejects. On the whole he argues cogently, and 
deserves close study. 
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Professor Woodward condemns another kind of relativism, that arising from 
the attempt, of those who wield power, to control the future by controllin 
the past, a temptation to which Americans in particular have been expo 
by their habit of treating their historic traditions as oracular. There have been 
times when the words of the Founding Fathers, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, have yielded “hitherto unsuspected meanings, remarkably applicable 
to the issues of the moment.” “As Senator Everett Dirksen solemnly adjured 
his Republican colleagues, the first task of the politician is ‘to get right with 
. . - Lincoln.’” In contrast the historians are praised for their integrity, with 
few exceptions, in the face of sudden shifts of opinion and policy. Professor 
Woodward castigates the venal misinterpretations of the relativist doctrines of 
Becker and Beard, insisting that the historian must retain “a fundamentally 
unshakeable conviction that the past is real—however hard it may be to define 
its nature and write an unbiased record of it.” With this statement, it is hoped, 
all historians will agree. 

ALFRED G. BAILEY 
The University of Toronto 


Pilots of the Purple Twilight. The Story of Canada’s Early Bush Flyers. By 
Pup H. Gopse... Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 225. $4.00. 


A few glances at bush flying in other parts of the Canadian North excepted, 
this book deals almost exclusively with aviation in the district north and north- 
west of Edmonton, singling out for detailed description a few adventurous 
highlights such as the pioneer flights to the Fort Norman oilfield in 1920-1; 
the mercy flight to Fort Vermilion, the search for the MacAlpine party, and 
the official inauguration of airmail service down the Mackenzie, all in 1929; 
and the pursuit of Albert Johnson in 1931-2. It is also the biography of one 
of the foremost fliers of that era, the late W. R. “Wop” May, whose own 
narrative is frequently quoted and whose career is traced from the aerial 
dogfights of the First World War to the eve of the Second. Equally dis- 
tinguished pilots and equally noteworthy flights receive little or no attention. 
One apparent reason for the somewhat capricious selection lies in the author's 
participation in some of the episodes and his having first-hand accounts of 
others. The reminiscences, in fact, constitute the main value of the book. 

At times the author’s constant straining for effect verges on affectation. So 
firmly does he hold to spellings such as “Aklavic” that even quotations are 
“corrected” in that sense. The Barren Lands repeatedly become the “Land 
of Little Sticks,” and Keewatin the “Land of the North Wind.” Adjectives are 
strewn lavishly on every page, as Mounties are pictured urging along “slant- 
eyed huskies with snapping lash, the frigid air ringing with the merry tinkle 
of sleigh-bells” (p. 74), or Indians hunting “the antlered moose and toilin 
on webbed snowshoes beneath the ghostly scintillations of the aurora borealis 
(p. 129). Moreover, this reviewer, though acquainted with only part of the 
author’s writings, recognizes considerable portions of the work as scarcely 
altered gleanings from his previous publications. 


M. ZasLow 
The University of Toronto 
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ation Bulletin, XII (3), Dec., 1955, 109-10). 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Borie, Georce. The Foreign Mission Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 1854-1925 (Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the Committee on 
Archives of the United Church of Canada, no. 8, 1955, 37-44). 

Burrus, Ernest J. Father Jacques Marquette, S.J.: His Priesthood in the Light of 
the Jesuit Roman Archives (Catholic Historical Review, XLI (3), Oct., 1955, 
257-71). 

CarrizRE, Gaston. Cent ans d’apostolat au Labrador (Revue de l'Université 
d Ottawa, XXV (4), oct.-déc. 1955, 388-417). 

Curran, Francis X. Father Pierre Chazelle, S.J., 1789-1845 (Catholic Historical 
Review, XLI (1), 1955, 1-17). The missionary career of a French-born Jesuit in 
the United States and Canada, 1830-45. 

Frencn, Gotpwyn. The Wesleyan Missions in British North America, 1800-1874 
(Bulletin: Records and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United 
Church of Canada, no. 8, 1955, 22-8). 

Gray, Eva E., in collaboration with Lestm Ross Gray. Wilderness Christians: 
The Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians. Illustrations by Ciare BICcE. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 354. $6.00. 
To be reviewed later. 

Gray, Lestrm R. The Moravian Missionaries, Their Indians, and the Canadian 
Government (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1955, 96-104). 

Harper, J. Russert. A New Brunswick Congregation, 1763-1774 (Bulletin: Records 
and Proceedings of the Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, 
no. 8, 1955, 29-33). An account of the congregation of Maugerville, one of the 
first Protestant congregations in what is now New Brunswick. 

Jorpan, Manet E. Henry Bird Steinhauer and His Whitefish Lake Mission (Alberta 
Historical Review, III (4), autumn, 1955, 11-12). Brief account of the work of 
an Ojibway Indian missionary of the Methodist Church who spent the years 
1855-84 at Whitefish Lake, Alberta. 

Mann, W. E. Sect, Cult, and Church in Alberta. Social Credit in Alberta, 6. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 166. $4.00. To be reviewed later. 

Manautt, Oxtvier. Les Derniers Sulpiciens en Acadie (Séminaire, XX (4), déc. 
1955, 197-204). A discussion of the activities of MM. Le Chauvreulx and 
Desenclaves in the 1750's. 

Poutiot, Léon. Premiéres Distinctions pontificales accordées 4 des canadiens- 
francais (B.R.H., LXI (4), oct.-nov.-déc. 1955, 161-2). 

Les Récollets et Montréal: huit manifestations commémorant le 250e anniversaire de 
létablissement des Récollets a Ville-Marie, 1692-1942. Préface par MARCEL 
Trupet. Montréal: Editions Franciscaines. 1955. Pp. 292. Eight historians have 
contributed to this volume: Léo-Paul Desrosiers, “Les Commencements de l’ceuvre 
des Récollets,” pp. 25-30; Marie-Claire Daveluy, “La Premiére Messe dite sur 
l'ile de Montréal,” pp. 39-47; Chanoine Lionel Groulx, “Les Récollets—leur premiéres 
missions, pp. S7_Tie R.P. Archange Godbout, “Sagard,” pp. 89-97; Abbé Adélard 
Desrosiers, “Le Pére Viel, Récollet,” pp. 111-20; R. P. Damase Laberge, “Le Pére 
Charles Rapine, Récollet,” pp. 187-49; Mgr Philippe Perrier, “Jér6me Le Royer 
de la Dauversiére,” pp. 175-98; R.P. Léon Pouliot, “Le 250e Anniversaire de 
Yétablissement des Récollets 4 Montréal,” pp. 217-31. 

Sutuvan, A. B. Cathedral Centenary (Atlantic Guardian, XII (8), Aug., 1955, 

22-7). The Basilica of St. John the Baptist in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Editors have been asked to publish the following notice: 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


On February 16 of this year Dr. G. M. Trevelyan will be celebrating his 
eightieth birthday. A great company of readers, not | from the English- 
speaking lands but from Italy and many other countries, has long since learnt 
to see in him one of Britain’s great national figures. As a historian he has come 
to hold in our time the place occupied a century ago by his illustrious great- 
uncle, Lord Macaulay, as the accredited interpreter to his age of the past of 
England. Like Macaulay, also, though with softer tones and wider sympathies, 
he has brought history into close alliance with letters, for he has never forgotten 
that Clio is a Muse. In his care for all things liberal and humane, and in his 
love of the countryside, with its beauties and its memories of other times which 
he has done so much to preserve, he embodies some of the profoundest things 
in the English tradition. 

It is proposed that a fund should be established to support an annual series 
of historical lectures in his own university of Cambridge, bearing his name 
and delivered by a distinguished scholar chosen each year from Britain or 
from overseas. There must be many among his friends and readers all over 
the world who would wish to express their thanks for the pleasure and insight 
he has given them by contributing to this memorial while he is still among us 
to witness its inauguration. 

Among those who have associated themselves with the proposals are Sir 
Arthur Bryant, Professor H. Butterfield, President of the Historical Association, 


Sir Winston Churchill, Sir G. N. Clark, President of the British Academy, and 
Lord Percy of Newcastle. 

Contributions should be addressed to the Treasurer of the TREVELYAN Funp, 
c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., Cambridge. 


H. A. BULLETIN 


The Editors of Historical Abstracts have inaugurated a new publication, the 
H. A. Bulletin, which is designed for individual use in conjunction with an 
institutional library copy of Historical Abstracts. It includes the indexes and 
the other supplementary parts of Historical Abstracts, as well as abstracts of 
the bibliographical and other categories of articles of more general interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


Mr. C. E. Dornbusch, of the New York Public Library, who has devoted 
his spare time to compiling card files of regimental histories of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, has now prepared a Preliminary List of 
Canadian Regimental Histories, which is available at $2.00 from the compiler, 
Cornwallville, N.Y. The term regimental history is interpreted in the widest 
sense: this checklist includes such items as Chambers’ Canadian Militia and 
Waldo Smith’s What Time the Tempest. The histories are listed under four 
headings: those covering an extended period, and those dealing with the South 
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African War, and the First and Second World Wars respectively. There is also 
an author index, an index to distinctive titles, and a unit index. An astonish- 
ingly high proportion of items listed are to be found in the New York Public 
Library. 


Loca HIsToRIcAL SOCIETIES 


La Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise. At its annual meeting in 
June, 1955, Mlle Jeanne Grégoire was elected President and Roland-J. Auger 
re-elected Secretary-General (3818 blvd. Lasalle, Verdun, Montréal 19, Qué.). 

La Société Historique Abitibienne. Headquarters and library at La Sarre, 
Qué. President, J.-Georges Gilbert; Secretary, J. René Langelier. 

La Société Historique de la Céte Nord. Headquarters, library, and museum 
at the Bishop’s Palace, Hauterive (near Baie Comeau), Qué. President, Mgr 
René Bélanger; Vice-President, T. B. Fraser; Secretary, Gérard Lefrangois. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay. Secretariat in the Séminaire de Chicou- 
timi, Qué. In 1955 the Society acquired the portion of Cape Trinity in the 
Saguenay on which stands the mammoth statue of Notre-Dame du Saguenay; 
and published L’Histoire de Roberval Coeur du Lac-Saint-Jean, by Rossel Vien. 

La Société Historique de la Chaudiére. Bro. Eloi-Gérard, Secretary, College 
of the Sacred Heart, Beauceville, Qué., has completed a work on the genealogies 
of the families of Beauce, Dorchester, and Frontenac, published in 11 volumes. 

La Société Historique de Matane, Matane, Qué. President, J. O. Boulay; 
Secretary-Archivists, C. E. Vezina and M. G. Desrosiers. 

La Société Historique de Québec, Université Laval, Québec. President, 
Gérard Morisset; Secretary-Archivist, Abbé Honorius Provost. In 1955 the 
Society published no. 7 of its Cahiers d'Histoire, La Seigneurie Notre Dame 
des Anges, by Mme Reine Malouin. 

Société Historique de Montréal, Bibliothéque de la Ville, 1210 rue Sher- 
brooke est, Montréal 24, Qué. President, Mgr Olivier; Secretary, Mme Marcelle 
Reeves-Morache. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. President, Osias Godin; Secretaries, 
Lorenzo Cadieux, s.j., and Charles Jubé, s.j. (Collége de Sacré Coeur, Sudbury, 
Ont.). Recent publications include Documents Historiques, nos 27 and 28: 
Un Héros de Lac Supérieur, by Lorenzo Cadieux, s.j., and Ernest Comtes, s.J.; 
and The Bilingual Schools of Sudbury and Ontario, by Senator Raoul Hurtubise 
and Albert Plante, s.j. 

Wellington County Historical Research Society. President, Mrs. V. Robinson, 
Guelph; Secretary, Mrs. H. Warren, Elora. 

Ontario Historical Society. The annual meeting was held in Windsor, oe 
16-18, when the annual dinner was addressed by Dr. Howard H. Pec : 
Director of the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on “Indian Intrigue on the Detroit River.” Six papers were read, and 
bus tours made to Amherstburg and the Detroit River. President, Leslie R. 
Gray, London; Secretary's Office, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 5. 

The New Brunswick Historical Society. President, D. Gordon Willet, Q.C.; 
Secretary, William F. Ryan. After an interval of some years the publication of 
the Collections of the New Brunswick Historical Society has been resumed. 


No. 14 appeared in 1955. (Articles contained in it are listed in Recent Publi- 
cations. ) 
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ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Bureau of Social and Economic Research of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress has begun to publish some of the documents of the National Archives 
of the Congress. The first issue of the Canadian Jewish Archives, which ap- 
peared in August, 1955, contains documents relating to the early history of 
the first Jewish Congregation in Canada, the Shearith Israel (Spanish and 
Portuguese) Congregation in Montreal, between 1832 and 1840. 

The personal library, nearly 4,000 volumes, and the private papers of John 
Buchan, Ist Baron Tweedsmuir, have been purchased by Colonel and Mrs. 
R. S. McLaughlin of Oshawa and presented to the Douglas Library, Queen’s 
University, Kingston. The collection, which was officially opened by Lord 
Tweedsmuir on October 14, includes 32 manuscript volumes o: _ Buchan’s 
works, most of which are holograph. Other recent additions to the manuscript 
collection of the library include a further 70 letters and a series of miscel- 
laneous documents and records of Hon. Wm. and Hon. Alex. Morris; the 
original manuscript of Dr. Healey Willan’s “Homage Anthem,” commissioned 
for the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II; and about 2,000 new pieces for the 
Edith and Lorne Pierce Collection of Cartwright Papers, about half of which 
relate to Hon. John Solomon Cartwright (180445), the other half to Sir 
Richard John Cartwright (1835-1912). 

The New Brunswick Museum’s most recent publication in its Historical 
Studies series is The Story of the Restigouche, by the Curator, Mr. George 
McBeath. 

Museum of the Hudson’s Bay Company. An entirely new museum was 
recently opened by the Hudson’s Bay Company in its Winnipeg department 
store. The new arrangement, entitled “Men in the Wilderness,” is designed to 
show: (1) how the aborigines of what is now western and northern Canada 
lived before the coming of the white man, and (2) how they adapted white 
men’s trade goods to make wilderness living easier. Among the unusual 
features are: at the entrance, a brightly lit “egg-crate” of transparent plastic 
in which choice objects from various cultures are displayed; next to that, a 
ceiling-high cord screen hung with several different of snowshoes; and 
the use of Eskimo carvings to show (a) how certain things are done by the 
Eskimos, and (b) some of the animals they kill for food. There are two 
dioramas, illustrating dog and horse transportation, and 17 cases illustrating 
various aspects of wilderness life. In the centre of the floor are such large open 
displays as a Red River cart, a Carrier dugout canoe, a fur press, and a costume 
stand showing figures of a Naskapi Indian, a Loucheux Indian, and an Indian 


dressed in white men’s clothing. The cut-off date for all Indian trade material 
is 1870. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


The Editors have received the following letter from Dr. Eugene Forsey: 

“I am dismayed that Professor Saunders’ review of The French Canadians 
[C.H.R., June, 1955] makes no mention of Mr. Wade’s numerous errors of 
fact. In chapter xm alone (the only one I am competent to check at all 
thoroughly) there are at least sixty. 

“(1) Names: for example, ‘Eugéne Boivin’ for ‘Georges-Henri’; “Canadian 
Broadcasting Company’ for ‘Canadian Radio Commission’; ‘Supreme Court of 
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Quebec’ for ‘Superior Court of Quebec’; ‘Fernand Rinfret’ (as a member of 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission) for “Thibaudeau Rinfret.’ 

“(2) Dates: for example, ‘the Imperial Conference of 1924’ (1923); ‘Senator 
Blondin replaced Senator Dandurand as speaker of the Senate’ in 1930 
(Senator Dandurand was Speaker 1905-9); “The concessions made to the 
free-trade views of the Western Progressives . . . played a part in bringing about 
the resignation in 1924 of .. . W. S. Fielding’ (Fielding resigned September 5, 
1925). 

“(3) Numbers: for example, ‘Quebec had five places’ in Mr. King’s first and 
second Cabinets (six); Mr. King’s third Cabinet ‘included four French Cana- 
dians’ (five); in the 1925 election ‘the prime minister and seven of his col- 
leagues failing of election’ (eight); also in that election ‘twenty-eight 
Progressives elected’ (24; 2 Labour and 2 Independents); in Mr. Meighen’s 
Government, at July 13, 1926, there was ‘only one French Canadian, E. L. 
Patenaude’ (two, Patenaude and Dr. Morand); in the 1926 election, ‘Meighen 
and five members of his Cabinet were defeated, including the three French- 
Canadian ministers’ (five ministers defeated, four of them French Canadians 
—Patenaude, Morand, Paquet, and Fauteux—but only the first three members 
of the Cabinet); in 1925, the Liberals got ‘101’ seats, in 1926 ‘118,’ a ‘gain of 
nineteen’; the Conservatives got ‘116’ in 1925 and ‘91’ in 1926, a ‘loss of 
twenty-six’; in 1925, the ‘Progressives’ got ‘28’ seats and in 1926 ‘the Pro- 
gressive, Labor and Independent groups’ got ‘36,’ gaining ‘six more seats’; in 
1926 ‘the Conservatives polled practically as many votes as in the last election’ 
(1925, 1,467,596; 1926, 1,504,855). 

“(4) Law: for example, in 1926, ‘the slender Conservative majority would 
become non-existent if [Meighen] and his cabinet colleagues resigned their 
seats, . . . after accepting office under the Crown, according to constitutional 
custom’ ((@) acceptance of an office of profit automatically vacated the seat, 
(b) acceptance of office as Minister without portfolio—acting Minister of a 
department or no—did not touch the seat, and (c) it was law, not ‘custom’: 
R.S.C. 1906, c. 10, as amended, 1919, 1920, and 1922); ‘the proposed Statute 
of Westminster repealed the Colonial Laws Validity Act’ (even the actual 
Statute did not); in 1934 ‘the Natural Products Marketing Bill . . . failed when 
the government refused to accept a Senate amendment’ (it passed, when the 
Senate did not insist on its amendments); the Bennett New Deal ‘banned 
child labor’ (no); “The prime minister sought to avoid some of the constitu- 
tional difficulties by using the Dominion’s treaty-making power to ratify the 
1928 conventions of the International Labor Office concerning wages, hours and 
a labor code’ (there was no labour code Convention, the Hours of Work Con- 
vention was passed in 1919, and there was a Weekly Day of Rest Convention, 
passed in 1921); ‘Parliament thus assented to these reforms by resolutions 
approving the draft conventions . . . rather than by specific legislation’ (the 
three Conventions were ratified by resolution, and implemented by ‘specific 
legislation’-—Mr. Wade himself says the New Deal was ‘embodied in eight 
legislative Acts’). 

“Among many miscellaneous howlers I have space for only one: Bourassa, in 
1926, ‘suggested the formation of a committee, made up of J. S. Ewart, Sir 
John Willison, Sir Robert Falconer, and Dr. O. D. Skelton, to examine the 
imperial, national, and independent alternatives for Canada’s future’; and “The 
gradual merging of English- and French-Canadian nationalism was revealed by 
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the fact that Bourassa was now able to name four distinguished English Cana- 
dians who were at least sympathetic to the views he had long held.’ Mr. Wade 
gives as his source Hansard, p. 1806. Inspection reveals that (a) Bourassa did 
not suggest the ‘formation’ of any committee; he moved reference to the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations; (b) he sug- 
gested that the Committee ‘invite’ the four gentlemen as witnesses; and (c) he 
explicitly described the four as ‘men holding various opinions on this problem.’ 

“These are just choice samples. I can furnish a complete list, with chapter 
and verse, to anyone who wants it.” 


Professor R. M. Saunders writes: 


“As I suggested in my review of his book Mr. Wade has in my opinion 
made a real and valuable contribution to an understanding of the course of 
Canadian history. His book is a bulky one, and there is no doubt that it has 
certain shortcomings, some of which I we out. From Mr. Forsey’s letter 
it would appear that carelessness in the handling of some details is one of the 
shortcomings, though in some cases the author might claim that opinion 
rather than fact is at stake. Carelessness is certainly not to be condoned, but, 
in considering this book anew, I can only come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Wade has given us a distinctly worthwhile piece of work the ain importance 
of which is a revelation of the French-Canadian mind throughout the develop- 
ment of Canada in a clear and penetrating way such as no one else has done.” 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY*® 


R. M. SAUNDERS 


E have all read accounts of those unfortunate persons who 

through some terrible concussion have found themselves 

face to face with a complete loss of memory. Plaintively 
they ask, “Who am I?” “Where am I?” “Where do I come from?” 
and countless other pathetic questions, trying always to establish 
their identity, to get back into their place in society, to feel secure, 
somehow to belong. If they succeed, well and good; if not, they must 
begin anew, building another identity, making connections with 
people, growing roots in society until after a long and painful pro- 
cess they once more can think of themselves as persons with a known 
identity, as beings among fellow beings, with relationships and con- 
nections that have been slowly created over the years, and which 
can be remembered. They have, in other words, acquired a personal 
history which enables them to place themselves in the world. 

In reading of such tragic cases we might well ask what it would 
be like to be living in a land where all the people, ourselves included, 
were suffering from amnesia, the result, perhaps, of some in- 
calculable atomic explosion, or of a hitherto unknown disease? Who 
then could answer the queries, “Who are we?” “Where do we come 
from?” “What are we doing here?” What an enticement to some 
aggressive nation, avid for power, this situation would be. How easy 
to impose upon the anxious, frustrated people the welcome bonds 
of slavery, with its security and certainty. Incredible, ridiculous, it 
may be said. Possibly. Yet we may not have been too far from some- 
thing of this sort these latter years. However, let us leave the 
imaginary, and come to reality. What, in fact, have we been con- 
sidering if not a people that has lost its sense of identity, of being. 
Why? Because of their loss of memory. Now a people, no more than 
an individual, can be, can exist, without memory. If they live they 
can at best be but animals, stripped of all social and human aspect. 
But a people’s memory, like an individual's, is history. We are, then, 
thinking of a people without history. 

It is significant that in order to think of a people without history 
it has been necessary to dream up an imaginary cataclysm. In the 
ordinary course of events peoples without history do not exist. As we 


*Lecture given in a series on “The Philosophy of History” in the University of 
Toronto, November, 1955. 
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